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Though I keep Thanksgiving in November, 
3ut forget that every day brings cause for giving thanks, 
I am at heart ungrateful; 
And though I praise Thanksgiving as a noble custom, 
And urge it upon others, as a duty; 
ut show by careless living no concern for God, country or others, 
I am not really thankful; 
And though I provide a great family feast; 
And toss a bit to charity; 
While my heart cries: “I deserve all this!” 
Iam still ungrateful. 


By Joseph R. Swain 


Paraphrase of I Corinthians 13 


e + 
T h a 1 IZ S g Z V Z N1 g From the International Journal of 


Religious Education, November, 
1949. Used by permission. 


Thanksgiving in the Heart sees all creation— 
Wheat or water, home or friendship, faith or country— 
As God’s unbounded mercy; 
Thanksgiving in the Heart enlarges the gift 
Until it fills the need, 
And unveils as best of all the loving motive of the giver; 
Thanksgiving in the Heart returns to the gift often, 
‘To awaken gratitude; 
Is spurred by it to become a giver: 
Grows skilled in secret giving 
Where there can be no return; 
Makes of every gift— 
Bread or gold, an hour’s labor or a silent tear— 
An offering of the spirit; 
A grateful remembering of what was given. 
Thanksgiving in the Heart never fails the thankful; 
But single holidays fail, 
They come so seldom; 
Mere repeating of tradition bores 
When the originating fire is lost; 
Family celebrations die out 
As families vanish. 
But if Thanksgiving never ends, 
Life is always renewed; 
For what fortune denies, 
Gratitude discovers in a substitute; 
What chance takes away, 
Thankfulness returns in joyful recollection; 
What grief tries to steal, 
The grateful heart joyously gives away; 
What death seems to conquer, 
Thanksgiving beholds as set free with everlasting life. 
So Thanksgiving will abide, 
The Thanksgiving which is national custom; 
The Thanksgiving which is family celebration; 
And the Thanksgiving of the Heart. 
But the greatest of these is the Thanksgiving of the Heart. 
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YOUR CHURCH PROGRAM 





Offering for Church 
Extension November 5 





| Youth Lead Church 
| Service 


November Time for 
Orphans 





November Theme for 
Women of the Church 





i Program of Progress 
Effort Pushed 





The study season for Church Extension draws to a close on November 5. 
It is climaxed by a special week of prayer and self-denial from October 
29 through November 5. On the last day the sacrificial offering for mission 
work in the South will be taken. This offering makes possible the estab- 
lishment of new churches, Sunday-school extension work, work among 
Negroes—the program of extending and expanding the work of the 
Church in an ever-changing Southland. The church member who is 
alert to the tremendous challenge before him today in his own com- 
munity and in those around him will want to give generously to this 
means of furthering the cause of Christ at home. 


Assembly’s Youth Sunday, the day each year set aside for the youth of the 
church to conduct the congregational worship, will be observed this year 
on November 12. The purpose of this day is to give the members of the 
Presbyterian Youth Fellowship, the high-school age young people, an 
opportunity to introduce their organization, its aims and goals, to their 
parents and other adult friends at either the morning or evening worship 
service. At this time the adults of the church will see firsthand the train- 
ing for future church leadership that the youth are now receiving. 


Every Thanksgiving throughout the Church, we offer special prayers and 
make special donations for all the boys and girls whose homes are the 
orphanages of our Church. There are sixteen of these orphanages through- 
out our denomination, each the responsibility of a particular synod. How 
much do you know about the orphanage in your synod? What do you 
know about the efforts being made to give adequate guidance for the 
molding of well-rounded personalities to these children denied the 
privilege of growing up in their own homes? Learn what you can about 
your orphanage by visiting it, by entertaining some of the children who 
live there, by corresponding with some of the staff. Seek to find ways 
you can help. Give generously of your time and your prayers as well as 
your money. 


The Women of the Church are emphasizing evangelism in their circle 
programs this month. They have chosen as their Bible study, “Jesus Teach- 
ing Prayer.” This study centers around a consideration of the Lord’s 
Prayer. The topic for the general meeting is “Come, Ye Thankful People, 
Come.” This theme is built around the idea of community betterment 
and citizenship. 


In order to complete the Program of Progress goals this year, the men of 
the church are hard at work this fall. Plans have been made to try to 
take financial quotas “over the top.” Every local church is striving to 
enlist new members in an effort to win its share of the 50,000 new Sunday- 
school members. ‘The work of the Church has advanced steadily through 
the Program of Progress, but there is much yet to be done. 
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You Will Be 
Interested In— 


¢ The pictures and sketches of 
the eighteen new missionaries 
who are going to foreign fields 
this fall to take up work for 
their Lord and Saviour in the 
name of our Church. 


- 


e “Three Brothers and Sister at 
Goodland Typify Youth in Pres- 
byterian Orphanages.” These 
young people are only four 
among the thousands who will 
live richer, more useful lives 
because of the influence of 
Christian orphanages—substitute 
homes. 








+ 


¢ Hamilton Crockford’s story 
“Preacher Childress Recalls Gun- 
totin’ Days at Church.” This 
mountaineer preacher knows the 
hills in which he serves because 
he grew up in them. Therefore 
he knows how to lead many to 
Christ who otherwise would 
probably never have known His 
saving grace. 














+ 


¢ The plans for the Youth Con- 
vention on the World Mission 
of the Church, to be held in 
Auburn, Alabama, December 
28-31. 1,500 Presbyterian young 
people will be able to share in 
this thrilling experience to 
which will come some of the 
outstanding missionary leaders 
of the world. 


+ 


¢ The formation of the National 
Council of Churches of Christ 
in the United States of America 
in Cleveland, Ohio, the last--of 
this month. Two stories, ‘“No- 
vember—Birthday of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches,” 
and “Foreign Missions and the 
National Council,” contain the 
aims and purposes of this or- 
ganization and some of the 
labors which have lain behind 
its creation. 


—_—_+ 


e One man’s discovery of a 
“Blueprint for Happiness” in 
the Sermon on the Mount. 


* 


* Cover photo—Ewing Galloway. 
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By T. E. MURPHY 


Some details about a plan for serene 
living that astonishes people when 
they hear it. 


niques by which anyone may find health, success, 
and tranquillity; peace of mind and peace of soul. 
And although its counsels are neglected today, one 
of America’s most eminent psychologists unhesi- 
tantly asserts that only in the Sermon are to be 
found all the keys to serene and effective living. 

Increasing armies of neurotic and discouraged 


Blueprint for Happiness 


and acquaintances if they were familiar with 

the greatest blueprint ever drawn for a happy 
life. Not one of the seventy persons I questioned 
could quote a line of this most famous code of hu- 
man relations. All of them were intelligent; most 
of them went to church on Sunday. 

The document they failed to remember was the 
Sermon on the Mount. This Magna Carta of their 
faith has become, so it seems to me, the forgotten 
sermon. As recorded in St. Matthew, chapters five 
to seven, this most notable utterance of Jesus teaches 
not only spiritual lessons, but also practical tech- 


Fr three months I have been asking friends 


*Reprinted from The Rotarian. Used by permission of The Ro- 
tarian and Reader’s Digest. 
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people attest a spreading emptiness in modern life. 
That emptiness betrays itself in nostrums, sedatives, 
and exhilaratives heaped up on drugstore shelves, 
but most starkly of all it stands forth in today’s piti- 
ful quest for dollar security. 

Yet the anxieties of average people are generally 
out of proportion to their problems. Few of us are 
ever called upon to meet heroic dangers; most of 
our difficulties are fairly simple: the job, the people 
we work with, the children; our need to be loved, to 
feel important, to be a part of things. 

Why, then, are so many people leading lives of 
what Thoreau called “quiet desperation”? 

The remedy for the desperate life, the prescrip- 
tion for heartache and all the thousand shocks that 
flesh is heir to, lies ready at hand, simple and sure, 








in one great, neglected utterance—the Sermon’s un- 
surpassed first principle for human relations. There- 
fore all things whatsoever ye would that men should 
do to you, do ye even so to them. 

But the Sermon does not begin or end with this 
Golden Rule; it is studded throughout with sound 
advice. On nothing is it more explicit than personal 
conduct in everyday affairs. The human tendency to 
criticize others, with no blame to ourselves, is thus 
denounced: Judge not, that ye be not judged. For 
with what judgment ye judge, ye shall be judged: 
and with what measure ye mete, it shall be measured 
to you again. 

That very rule worked for Abraham Lincoln, 
bringing him strength and faith to hold the Union 
together and keeping him free of bitterness. No 
other historical figure ever quoted so often from the 
Sermon on the Mount. 

Not only must we refrain from condemning; we 
must forgive. And for many of us that is the hardest 
teaching of all. But physicians and psychologists 
today agree that it is also, by far, the most necessary. 
Ye have heard that it hath been said, Thou shalt 
love thy neighbour, and hate thine enemy. But I 
say unto you, Love your enemies, bless them that 
curse you, do good to them that hate you, and pray 
for them which despitefully use you. ... 

Whosoever shall smite thee on thy right cheek, 
turn to him the other also. 

At this point it is easy to think that the teaching 
is unworkable, asking too much of human nature. 

“We can’t be expected to turn the other cheek,” 
people will tell you. “No love is great enough for 
that.” 

Yet every mother, every father, must constantly 
turn the other cheek; forgiving while correcting 
children—forgiving and going right on loving, try- 
ing to help. In the same spirit of love and helpful- 
ness, the Sermon urges us to try to understand, try 
to forgive, try to love everybody. 

Once these apparently unrealistic doctrines are 
tried out, their practicality appears. Mrs. Jones 
moved into a tightly knit New England town. It was 
not long before she learned that her neighbor, Mrs. 
Smith, noted for a sharp tongue, had been making 
unkind remarks about her, She restrained an im- 
pulse to rush next door and demand a showdown. A 
few days later she met a close friend of her detractor. 
She introduced herself. The other woman shrank 
back as though well briefed in Mrs. Jones’s defects. 
“I live next door to Mrs. Smith,” Mrs. Jones said 
brightly, ‘‘and I just can’t resist telling you what a 
fine neighbor she is. I feel I’m very lucky to be near 
her.” A few days later Mrs. Smith appeared at Mrs. 
Jones’s door and said rather shamefacedly, “I really 
would like to be a good neighbor. Maybe I haven’t 
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been as good as you think I’ve been.” No mention of 
the gossip was ever made and both became fast 
friends. 

If we are at odds with our fellows, we are blocked 
in other relations: Therefore if thou bring thy gift 
to the altar, and there rememberest that thy brother 
hath ought against thee; leave there thy gift before 
the altar, and go thy way; first be reconciled to thy 
brother, and then come and offer thy gift. Agree 
with thine adversary quickly. ... 


Importance of Forgiveness 


This was a new concept, changing the older idea 
of exact justice—an eye for an eye and a tooth for a 
tooth. With the great message came the supreme, 
perfected rule of mercy, which blesses him who gives 
more than him who receives. Nowhere is that more 
evident than in the modern problem of drunken- 
ness. Psychiatrists are able to help only about two 
per cent of alcoholic patients, but Alcoholics Anony- 
mous reports success with eighty per cent. What is 
the difference? Alcoholics Anonymous directly at- 
tacks all resentments by saying: “We can’t do a 
thing for you until you get all the resentments and 
hatreds out of your heart.” 

Forgiveness, release from grudges, as taught in the 
Sermon, is important also in physical health. In the 
last twenty years the science of psychosomatic medi- 
cine, the interrelationship of mental and physical 
health, has grown remarkably. Physicians now know 
that worry, fear, anger, and hatred are poisons that 
can cripple and destroy the body as well as the 
mind; grudges can bring you arthritis, rage can 
bring about the need for surgery. 

A New York businessman, vice-president of his 
firm, expected to be chosen president when the 
founder died. But the directors chose an outsider 
instead. The resentment of the vice-president be- 
came a secret but all-powerful obsession; he could 
not sleep, he could not concentrate. One day he was 
shocked to overhear two office boys talking about 
him; people were saying he was going to pieces. He 
asked a wise friend what to do. “Love the man you 
resent,” he was told. “Help him!” 

Next morning he tried it; forced himself to make 
a suggestion. ‘The new president grabbed him by the 
shoulders and cried: “Thank you! I’m scared of this 
new job. You know more about it than I do. Please 
help me.” And life changed then and there for both 
of them. 


Forget Worry, Fear 


Dr. Charles T. Bingham, of the Hartford Hos- 
pital, said recently: “Worry, fear, and anger are the 
greatest disease causers. If we had perfect faith, we 

(Continued on page 520) 
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Courtesy the Hugo Oklahoman 


“Pau children waved good-by to their young, 
widowed mother as she left to attend to some 
business in town. 

Thirty minutes later they tearfully said good-by 
again—this time forever, for Mama was dead, just 
as Papa was dead. The automobile in which she was 
riding had been involved in an accident and seven 
children, the youngest only five, were total orphans. 

That seems a long time ago, and some of the de- 
tails are pretty hazy to them, though their memories 
of ten years in Goodland Indian Orphanage, south 
of Hugo, Oklahoma, are vivid. 

The orphanage in October celebrated its hun- 
dredth anniversary, having been founded by the 
Oklahoma Presbyterian Church in 1850. It is the 
state’s oldest, continuously operated mission school 
and is believed to be the oldest Protestant Indian 
orphanage in the United States. 

The story of David Lee, Jonell, Donald, and Rob- 
ert is only the average of the orphans at Goodland. 
The sad events which led to their entering the 
church-owned institution are the principal differ- 
ence in the life stories of all the children. 

David Lee, now twenty years old, was a sturdy 
ten-year-old when he arrived at Goodland. Soon he 
will reach his majority, having been clothed, fed, 
nursed, and educated through high school in his 
ten years in the institution. As he grew older he 
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Three Brothers and 
Sister at Goodland 
T ypify Youth in 


Presbyterian Orphana ges 


was assigned to supervise activities in the little boys’ 
building and to do a part of the work there. Now 
he is a good typist and helps with the clerical work 
in the office. A member of Company F, 180th Infan- 
try, Oklahoma National Guard, he provides his own 
clothing now with the money he earns in that or- 
ganization. 

David Lee graduated from high school this past 
year, and he is attending an agricultural schoo] and 
learning more about farming, which he plans to 
follow as a vocation. He plans to utilize his ability 
as a typist in helping to pay for his college educa- 
tion, since the orphanage has no funds available for 
education beyond high school. 

Robert is a senior this year. Like David Lee he is 
a member of the school football team and of the 
glee club, and does his share of the chores on the 
big seven-hundred-acre tract of land which com- 
prises the orphanage properties. He also is a Guard 
soldier and buys his own clothes with his pay check. 

Jonell, 14, and Donald, 12, still have a good many 
years of school at Goodland before them, but in the 
meantime they are benefiting from the Christian 
training and education for which Goodland Or- 
phanage is so well known. 

The children are quarter blood Choctaws, their 
mother having been a half-breed. Their grand- 
mother was a full blood Mississippi Choctaw. 
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Gun threats did not frighten him. He was preaching the Gospel! 


Preacher Childress Recalls Gun-totin’ 


Days at Church 


one of Preacher Childress’ first services in the 
mountains. They told him to leave the coun- 
try, or else. 

“They were a little wrought up,” he explained 
the other day. “I’d said something about their mak- 
ing whisky, and naturally it insulted them. They’d 
wanted me to apologize, and I hadn’t. I’d told them 
I could be just as crazy as they were. 

“So of course they were upset. They were drink- 
ing when they came to the service, and they didn’t 
know what they were doing. We had a little prayer,” 
he smiled, “‘and they let me off.” 

That was a much as the Rev. Robert W. Childress 
had to say about that incident of twenty-three or 
twenty-four years ago, and he offered it only when 
questioned. 

“Some folks were a little rough,” he admitted, 
when he started work in the stretch of rugged 
country in Floyd, Carroll, and Patrick Counties in 
Virginia. 

“They were the best-hearted people in the world, 
but they just didn’t behave. There was a lot of kill- 
ing, a lot of drinking, a lot of feuding. But they’ve 
changed.” 

Time was, he recalled, when they said the poli- 
ticians were afraid to come through the section, 
“even to solicit votes.” But no more. “There’s hardly 
any fighting now. There’s less drinking. The homes 
are better. People are happier.” 

There are those who say the change was due in 
good part to the husky Presbyterian minister. 

But “the folk were just ready for the work when 
I happened to come along,” he said. “From the very 
beginning, a large proportion of them were anxious 
to hear the Gospel. Only a few fought it. The chil- 
dren learned well and they’ve gone out of here and 


‘ BUNCH of the boys dropped in with guns at 


*Richmond Times-Dispatch staff writer, Printed with permission 
of Richmond Times-Dispatch, Richmond, Virginia. 
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By HAMILTON CROCKFORD* 


made fine citizens and leaders. Some of those people 
who fought us in the beginning are our strongest 
supporters now.” 

They helped “Preacher Childress’ build five 
churches in a twenty-five-mile radius round the big 
mountain, in the neighborhood of the Skyline 
Drive, and acquire a bank building here for an- 
other. The congregations total four hundred mem- 
bers, the Sunday-school enrollments seven hundred. 
They're still growing. 

If the back roads are better now, they still look 
formidable. But getting around the circuit every 
week doesn’t faze the preacher. 

“Did you ever hear of Sunday school Saturday 
night?” he said. “We hold it at Slate Mountain 
then, and go to the other five on Sunday. It just 
means I have to watch my schedule. Trouble with 
some of us ministers is that when we start preach- 
ing, there’s no stop to us. I have to quit on time to 
make it.” 

He counted his travels last year at 75,000 miles, 
including the funerals, the visiting, and the trips 
rounding up the youngsters in station wagon or bus. 

When he started the job, he couldn’t make that. 
He kept a wagon and team for the poor roads 
where his car wouldn’t go. 

But travel wasn’t the biggest problem then. There 
was education: “The people didn’t believe in it. 
There wasn’t a school in the area. But we found that 
wasn’t the greatest need. They needed the Saviour.” 

And the Rev. Mr. Childress recalled with a smile 
the first Christmas at the Buffalo Mountain Mission 
School they built in 1926. “One old lady allowed it 
was the best Christmas yet: she said there hadn’t 
been a killing the whole Christmas.” 

And he remembered humbly the reason he got 
one of his early Sunday-schoo] members. The young 
woman declared she came to him “because I lost 
confidence in my preacher’’—one of the local marry- 
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Rev. R. W. Childress and his Slate Mountain Church, built of faith and native stone 


ing preachers in the back country, she explained. 

“T asked her why,” the Rev. Mr. Childress said, 
“and she told me, ‘Because he charged me and my 
husband two gallons of liquor to marry us, and he 
never charged anybody else but one. Wouldn’t that 
ruin your confidence?’ ” 

But the new preacher knew his people, and stuck 
around. “They’re the best-hearted people in the 
world,” he repeated. “They wouldn’t turn anybody 
away—even a criminal—without feeding him. 

“And they had the best ancestry in the world. 
Most of them are pure Scotch-Irish. Their fore- 
fathers came down into these mountains and wel- 
comed the isolation. They were free from persecu- 
tion. They didn’t have to work hard; there were 
plenty of chestnuts in the mountains, and chestnuts 
were their main support for years. They ate them, 
fed them to the hogs. They were cut off, and lived 
right to themselves.” 

Mr. Childress knew them, because he was one of 
them. He was born in a one-room cabin in The Hol- 
low, near the Carolina line—‘“and it was a hollow, 
in the roughest part of Patrick County,” he smiled. 
“My mother never had a day’s schooling. The men 
did a lot of drinking and gambling, and all of us 
carried guns; everybody did in those days. 

“But I wasn’t happy with the way I was living. 
I'd been worrying for a long time when that Metho- 
dist minister came through. I was drinking at the 
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time, but I went in to hear him, and I was con- 
verted there.” 

Robert Childress, a mechanic, was thirty-two 
then. He had a wife and five children. But he went 
off to Davidson College for a year, and then packed 
the family to Richmond and the Union Theological 
Seminary, where after three years he finished his 
work for the ministry in 1926. 

“There were seven children by then,” he said. 
“But no, it wasn’t too hard to make the grade. We 
didn’t have much money, but we got by on faith. 
The money always came when we needed it. When 
I spoke at meetings around the State, a lot of peo- 
ple helped, and Mr. and Mrs. D. A. Overby and 
Mr. and Mrs. Tom Williamson, of Danville, helped 
me especially to see it through.” 

Then the brand-new minister at thirty-six (whose 
two sons are now ministerial candidates) moved 
with his family to this section. They built the mis- 
sion school. Three years later, in 1929, he and his 
people put up the first church, Buffalo Mountain. 
The others came one by one. 

All but the former bank building are of native 
stone. “We built them mostly on faith—with our 
friends helping with money,” he smiled again. “Our 
people picked up the ‘flint rocks’ right on these hill- 
sides and we built with them throughout. 

“I believe we have some rather pretty churches,” 
he said, “and mighty fine people.” 
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Convention-bound? Then board this special for the Fourth Quadrennial Youth Convention 
on the 


World Mission of the Church 


AGRANGE, West Point, Opelika, Auburn, 
[| cretaw, Montgomery—’ BOARD!” 

This will be the signal on December 28 for 
a Presbyterian invasion of the West Point’s west- 
bound train in Atlanta Terminal Station. 

Young Presbyterians will be pouring into Auburn 
from all directions throughout Thursday, fifteen 
hundred strong. From El Paso and Baltimore, from 
Miami and Kansas City they will converge on the 
campus of Alabama Polytechnic Institute. 

The occasion? Why, it’s the Fourth Quadrennial 
Youth Convention on the World Mission of the 
Church. 

Perhaps you remember the Nashville Convention 
of 1946. That was officially the “Third Quadrennial 
Youth Convention on World Missions” and the im- 
mediate paternal ancestor of the Auburn Conven- 
tion. Auburn’s granddaddy was the Second Quad- 
rennial Youth Convention held in Memphis just 
twenty-three days after Pearl Harbor in 1941, and 
the granddaddy of them all took place in Atlanta 
in 1937. 

“Alumni” of these earlier Youth Conventions 
will feel a pang of yearning as December 28 draws 
near, but relatively few of them will still be eligible 
to attend. The age limit is seventeen through 
twenty-four, with the understanding that college, 
seminary, and Training School students and mem- 
bers of Synod Young People’s Councils are eligible 
regardless of age. The quadrennial cycle is designed 
to give each student generation an opportunity to 
attend a convention on the World Mission of the 
Church. 

Those who know what Atlanta, Memphis, and 
Nashville were like will want to go to Auburn, for 
they realize what a rich experience is in store for 
those who share in a Youth Convention. 

The first thing one runs into at a convention, of 
course, is folks. Auburn will be a grand reunion of 
old conference friends, Montreat pals, college mates, 
fraternity brothers—in short, a wonderful place to 
meet old friends and make new ones. It will be a 
time of distinctively Christian fellowship, a rare 


*Chairman, Planning Committee for Convention. 
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By LAMAR WILLIAMSON* 


change from the usual round of superficial social 
contacts. The bond of common commitment to 
Christ will make friendships formed and renewed 
at Auburn something really special. 

This wider fellowship with youth from across the 
South helps one to feel that he does not stand alone 
in his Christian faith. It lifts one’s eyes for a time 
from the task of trying to know Christ and make 
him known in the home town or on one’s own 
campus and gives him the thrill of seeing hundreds 
of others at work on the same task in scores of other 
towns and campuses. The bond of fellowship gives 
new meaning to the work back home and helps trim 
down to size the sense of being overwhelmed by a 
non-Christian world. Backslapping? Sure, there will 
be plenty of it—but backslapping with a meaning! 

Not only will there be 1,500 of the finest of our 
church’s youth, but also a top-notch panel of leaders. 

Dr. William M. Elliott, Jr., pastor of the High- 
land Park Presbyterian Church in Dallas, Texas, 
will deliver the keynote address on Thursday night. 
Other key speakers will be Col. Francis Pickens 
Miller, attorney and prominent Presbyterian lay- 
man of Charlottesville, Virginia; Dr. Charles W. 
Ranson, general secretary of the International Mis- 
sionary Council; and Dr. Charles T. Leber, execu- 
tive secretary of the Presbyterian, U.S.A., Board of 
Foreign Missions. Dr. C. Darby Fulton, executive 
secretary of our own Board of World Missions, will 
deliver the sermon Sunday morning. 

Afternoon sessions will be highlighted by Dr. 
Vernon S. Broyles, executive secretary of the Board 
of Church Extension, on Friday, and Dr. J. G. 
Patton, Jr., executive secretary of the General Coun- 
cil, on Saturday. 

Dr. Kenneth J. Foreman, professor of systematic 
theology in Louisville Theological Seminary, will 
lead the daily Bible study to be based on the book 
of Acts. 

Such leaders as these will bring a challenge to 
those gathered at Auburn. In addition to the wider 
fellowship, then, there will be a higher challenge. 

Young people will meet wonderful friends and 
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further information. 


Alabama 


Rev. Cecil Culverhouse 
Marion, Ala. 


A ppalachia 
Rev. Julian Spitzer 
1431 Kenesaw Avenue 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


Arkansas 
Rev. R. D. Nolen 
415 Maple 
North Little Rock, Ark. 


Florida 
Rev. Arch L. MacNair 


134 South Orange Ave. 
DeLand, Fla. 


Georgia 
Rev. J. Davison Phillips 
First Presbyterian 
Church 
Thomasville, Ga. 


Kentucky 


Rev. D. Yandell 
Page, Jr. 

First Presbyterian 
Church 


Danville, Ky. 


Louisiana 


Rev. L. McD. 
Kennedy, Jr. 

Broadmoor 
Presbyterian Church 

Shreveport, La. 


Mississippi 
Rev. Robert F. Sloop 
Box 318 
Starkville, Miss. 





COST 
INNIS chico oro Reread re pia yie- 0 or ee ess siesail $5.00 
NET IE TENINOUI so clare clap wrcbiiniseeedice ceeineen 9.00 
MMMEN tice tislomiecatas dine +45000 <0 $14.00 
QUOTAS 

A quota for each Synod has been set. They are as 

follows: 
PlabOME! .06iciesicies 100 North Carolina ..... 160 
Appalachia ......... 70: Objshome: ........<% 30 
De ea 60 Snedecor Memorial . 15 
WEEE, osinwcins cites 100 South Carolina ..... 100 
COOIIR nb Se vecesess 100 Tennessee .......... 90 
ee Se 160 
EAMMSIGRE. s.0.6-005.0.000 ee ear 160 
Mississippi ......... 80 West Virginia ...... 70 
Missouri ...... sieatoins ae — 
TONGE Sie sieeseacst 1500 


HOW TO REGISTER 


Register any time before November 27 through your 
Synod Chairman. He will have registration cards and 


SYNOD CHAIRMEN 


Missouri 
Mr. Don Megahan 
5300 Delmar Blvd. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


North Carolina 
Rev. Robert Turner 
P. O. Box 671 
Morganton, N. C. 
Oklahoma 


Rev. Frank M. Taylor 

First Presbyterian 
Church 

Durant, Okla. 


Snedecor Memorial 


Rev. Lawrence W. 
Bottoms 

1092 Fair Street 

Atlanta, Ga. 


South Carolina 


Rev. William H. Boyd 
Ware Shoals, S. C. 


Tennessee 
Rev. Landern Childers 
1750 Union Avenue 
Memphis 4, Tenn. 
Texas 
Rev. Jack McMichael 
Highland Park 


Presbyterian Church 
Dallas, Tex. 


Virginia 
Rev. John S. Brown 
South Boston, Va. 
West Virginia 
Rev. John J. Hayes 
First Presbyterian 


Church 
Huntington, W. Va. 
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outstanding leaders at Auburn, but more impor- 
tant than either of these are the ideas they will meet 
there. 

One of the problems the planning committee 
faced as it began to think about the 1950 conven- 
tion was whether to have a conference of 1,200 or a 
convention of 2,400. They decided to avoid a con- 
vention consisting of a steady stream of speeches 
and to strive for something more like a conference, 
in which much of the thinking would be done in 
smaller groups, with opportunity for discussion. 
There will be fifty of these groups, each with a 
leader adept in guiding college students and stu- 
dent-aged youth. 

In these smaller groups the leading ideas of the 
convention will be thought through. Thus, after 
Col. Miller’s Friday morning address, “The Need 
of the World,” there will be an hour for further 
thought and discussion along that line in groups 
of about thirty each. Each delegate will be assigned 
to a discussion group, with which he will meet after 
two of the key addresses and three times for Bible 
Study. 


My Life, His Plan, Our Mission 


Around this theme the entire convention has been 
planned. Thursday night Dr. Elliott will set the 
convention on its proper foundation with his open- 
ing address, “Our Christian Faith.” 

From the standpoint of the Christian faith, the 
delegates will then have a look Friday morning at 
“The Need of the World.” That afternoon their 
attention will be focused on the needs of the section 
to which our own Church seeks to minister, and 
after Dr. Broyles’ speech on “The Need of the 
South,” there will be smaller forums dealing with 
specific needs, such as the unchurched millions, the 
breakdown of the home, racial tensions, economic 
unrest, and religious illiteracy. 

Saturday the emphasis will shift to the task of 
Christians in a world like ours. Dr. Ranson will set 
the pace with his address on “The Church and Her 
Mission,” and here the group will be getting at the 
heart of the convention: the World Mission of the 
Church. 

In the afternoon, thought will shift more par- 
ticularly to our own Southern Presbyterian Church 
and her mission, with Dr. Patton guiding the think- 
ing. After hearing a panel of folks who have found 
their own place of service in our church, the as- 
sembly will be divided into smaller group meetings 
for those interested in particular fields, such as 
medicine, ministry, teaching, business, agriculture, 
engineering, law, and public service. 

On Sunday the ideas will be more personal. What 
about my life? Where do I fit in? What is my call- 
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ing? Dr. Foreman’s Sunday morning Bible study 
and Dr. Fulton’s sermon will both be in this gen- 
eral vein, culminating in Dr. Leber’s afternoon ad- 
dress, “Our Christian Vocation.” 

For those who follow through this train of 
thought from first to last, there will come a broader 
vision of the world and the place of the Church in 
it, as well as a deeper insight into the task imme- 
diately at hand and the will of God for each indi- 
vidual. ‘ 

Wider fellowship, higher challenge, broader 
vision, deeper insight—all these are in store for 
those who gather in Auburn on December 28, if 
previous Youth Conventions are any fair indication. 
Yet those who most deeply cherish memories of 
Nashville, Memphis, or Atlanta remember these 


conventions for still another reason. 

That reason is Christ. For many a young Presby- 
terian has met Christ in a new and vital way at a 
Youth Convention, and many have found there 
God’s will for their own lives. 

There will be many voices at Auburn, but only as 
the voice of Christ speaks through them to lay His 
claim on individual hearts will they really be worth 
the hearing. Will you, therefore, pause right now as 
you read and offer up a prayer for the Auburn Con- 
vention? Pray that God will use it abundantly to 
lead many young Presbyterians to know the mean- 
ing of “My Life, His Plan, Our Mission.” 

And if you happen to be between seventeen and 
twenty-four— 

See you at Auburn! 


Some Suggestions for Prayer 


“And it shall come to pass, that in all the land, 
saith the Lord, two parts therein shall be cut 
off and die; but the third shall be left therein. 
And I will bring the third part through the 
fire, and will refine them as silver is refined, 
and will try them as gold is tried: they shall 
call on my name, and I will hear them.”— 
Zechariah 13:8, ga. 


The greatest agency put into man’s hand is 
prayer. . . . Prayer from God’s side is com- 
munication between himself and his allies in 
the enemy’s territory.—S. D. Gordon. 


Let us include in our praying this month: 


Thanksgiving that God’s ear is open unto our 
prayers; and that what He permits may refine us 
for His fuller use of us. 


That we be given eyes to see the folly of our ways 
and repent in humble confession of our sins—the 
sins of complacency, of neglect, of indifference, of 
selfishness, of pride, of wasted strength, of prayer- 
lessness, and of . (Fill in for yourself.) 
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That we be quickened afresh by the Spirit of 
God to make us equal to our times of testing and 
of opportunity. 


That parents, wives, and all who have loved ones 
in the service be strengthened to “remember the 
Lord” and put their trust in Him at all times, 
that they be delivered from fear of evil. 


That God make Himself known to our enemy; 
that our lives be such that He may show Himself 
through us in power, with constraining and con- 
vincing love. 


That the Week of Prayer and Self-Denial for 
Home Missions be joyfully and generously en- 
tered into by our people; that we seek with all 
our hearts the blessing of God for our Church at 
home in order that we may become a blessing to 
all nations. 


That God who trusts us with tremendous oppor- 
tunities and responsibilities and with a world that 
tests our faith may Himself give us the victory 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
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Visitors at the door of “The House 
of Worship,” Takamatsu, Japan 


The House of Worship is a 
very substantial, roomy, and 
attractive gray stucco house, 
with a garage of the same 
color and material. It is set in 
a wide garden, surrounded by 
a brick wall higher than most 
people’s heads. This is your 
Takamatsu mission house. 

On one of the tall square 
posts below the light is a 
wooden board, on which is 
printed in English and Jap- 

anese the name, “The House 
THE HOUSE of Worship,” and in Japanese, 
the verse from I John 2:17. 
“The world passeth away, 
and the lust thereof: but he 
OF WORSHIP that doeth the will of God 
abideth for ever.” 
The house that formerly 
stood on this lot was built 
IN yi AK AM ATSU about thirty years ago. It was 
bombed by our aviators and 
burned with most of Taka- 
matsu in July, 1945. One year 
ago, in early summer, build- 
By EMMA EVE GARDNER* fe was “iit and was fin- 
ished in December. 

Dedication service for the 
house was held on March 14, 
1950. Rev. Lardner Moore 
conducted the service, reading 
from II Chronicles 6, Solo- 
mon’s prayer of dedication of 
the Temple. Rev. Arch B. 
Taylor prayed for God’s bless- 
ing on this house and the 
work of His people here. 

Besides the missionary per- 
sonnel of the two stations, 
Marugame and Takamatsu, 
several Japanese friends were 
present: the Rev. Mr. and 
Mrs. Noda, Mrs. Matsubara 
and young daughter, Etsuko- 
san. A spirit of humility and 
deep gratitude characterized 
the service. 








Rear view of “The House of Worship” 


*Missionary in Takamatsu, Japan. 
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COOPERATIVE CHRISTIANITY IN U. S. 





47,500,000 


Councils of Churches 
838 








Councils of Church Women 
1,632 
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Affiliated with National Council 
26 
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Cooperative Christianity, pictured in the map, embraces most of 
the great Protestant and Eastern Orthodox communions, state and 
local councils of churches, religious education and churchwomen. 


They will achieve greater unity under the leadership of the Na- 
tional Council of the Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. which will 
be formed at Cleveland, Nov. 28 - Dec. 1. It will consolidate the co- 


Churches 


operative program of the churches in all areas of Christian life, at 


home and abroad. 


HEN the National Council of the Churches 

W of Christ in the U.S.A. is created this No- 

vember, something really new will be added 
to church life in this country, religious leaders pre- 
dict. 

For one thing, they point to the fact that about 
ninety per cent of the nation’s Protestant and Or- 
thodox church members will be related to the 
National Council through their respective com- 
munions. 

Twenty-six church bodies (twenty-two Protestant 
and four Eastern Orthodox) with a combined mem- 
bership of 26,000,000 are now slated to set up the 
National Council. Three other communions with 
close to 4,000,000 additional members may decide 
this fall to join them. And thirteen other denomi- 
nations with about 13,000,000 members will be re- 
lated to the National Council through one or more 
phases of its work. 


Convention at Cleveland 


The National Council will actually come into 
being at a constituting convention to be held in 
Cleveland, Ohio, November 28 to December 1. The 
communions responsible for the establishment of 
the Council will send about 1200 official represen- 
tatives and alternates to this gathering. 
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In addition, five thousand visiting delegates, the 
majority of them laymen and laywomen, are ex- 
pected. Appointed by their denominations and 
councils of churches and church women, they are 
expected from every state in the union. 

Altogether this will mean a total attendance of 
more than six thousand, probably the most widely 
representative church gathering ever held on the 
North American continent. 

On December 3, the Sunday following the Cleve- 
land convention, nation-wide services of rededica- 
tion, to express thanksgiving and support for the 
National Council, will be held in conjunction with 
regular services. Already 130,000 “calls” have been 
sent to pastors across the country, seeking their co- 
operation in these observances. 

In trying to assess the significance of the National 
Council, religious leaders firmly believe it will give 
positive influence to many trends in Protestantism, 
some already apparent. 

There will doubtless be an acceleration in the 
growth of co-operation among communions. While 
the National Council is not a merger of denomina- 
tions, it does represent a “deliberate policy” of co- 
operation, which will have the effect of bringing 
churches closer together. Added to this will be the 

(Continued on page 494) 
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By C. DARBY FULTON* 


Foret en Missions 


and the 


National Council 


National Council of the Churches of Christ 

in the United States of America is held in 
Cleveland, Ohio, November 29-December 1, it is 
expected that the Foreign Missions Conference of 
North America will join with seven other interde- 
nominational councils in this unprecedented fed- 
eration of Protestant forces, Action to this effect 
was taken at a special meeting of the Foreign Mis- 
sions Conference of North America which was held 
in Philadelphia, April 25-26. The Foreign Missions 
Conference will become the Foreign Missions Di- 
vision of the National Council. 

In view of the rather decisive vote taken by the 
Foreign Missions Conference at its annual meeting 
in January, 1949, declining membership in the Na- 
tional Council, this change of attitude has naturally 
occasioned some comment and surprise. How, it is 
asked, could the Foreign Missions Conference have 
modified its views so radically since the January, 
1949, meeting? 

When the Foreign Missions Conference took its 
adverse action in January, 1949, the desire was ex- 
pressed that the closest comity and co-operation 
should continue to exist between the Conference 
and the Councils that were joining in the merger. 
It was provided that the whole question of the rela- 
tion that the Foreign Missions Conference would 
sustain in the future to the National Council should 
be prayerfully studied and that some form of co- 
operation should, if possible, be worked out. 

During the course of the succeeding year, there 


W wii the Constituting Convention of the 


*Executive Secretary, Board of World Missions, Presbyterian 
Church, U.S. 
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This Dation 


Cinder God 





“This Nation Under God” is the 
theme of the constituting convention 
of the National Council of Churches 
which will be held in Cleveland 
Nov 28 - Dec. 1, 1950. This theme is 
simply and dramatically presented 
in the symbol above. 


were developments that caused much concern to all, 
both those favoring and those opposing the merger, 
who were anxious to see the historic fellowship of 
mission boards represented by the Foreign Missions 
Conference preserved. There was anxiety lest the 
National Council proceed, in spite of the action of 
the Foreign Missions Conference, to set up a Divi- 
sion of Foreign Missions within its own framework. 
It appeared likely, if not certain, that a considerable 
number of the larger Boards, possibly twenty or 
more, would feel constrained to accept membership 
in such a Foreign Mission Division, being impelled 
to do so by the sentiment in their communions 
where highest jurisdictions had voted in favor of 
membership in the National Council. The effect of 
this, of course, would have been to disrupt the very 
fellowship that the Foreign Missions Conference 
had been seeking so earnestly to maintain. 

There were proposals of certain compromise ar- 
rangements. One suggestion was that the home base 
activities of all the Foreign Mission Boards might 
be lodged in a Foreign Mission Division of the Na- 
tional Council, this being the area in which co- 
ordination and clearance with the other functions 
of the churches, such as Home Missions, Woman’s 
Work, Stewardship, and Education, was most greatly 
needed. Other activities of the Foreign Mission 
Boards, such as administration, policy making, and 
the work on the mission field, being of a nature that 
does not require close collaboration with other agen- 
cies of the churches, would remain in the hands of 
the Foreign Missions Conference as a separate and 
autonomous organization. 

From the beginning, however, this suggestion did 
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not meet with the full satisfaction either of those 
who desired membership in the National Council 
or those who opposed such a step. The separation 
of home base functions in Foreign Missions from 
those of administration and field policy was an un- 
natural division. In taking such a step to achieve a 
relationship with the National Council the Foreign 
Missions Conference would have been inviting a rift 
within its own body. Indeed this rift would extend 
down into every individual board where the home 
base secretaries would be related to one interde- 
nominational group while the administrative and 
foreign secretaries would function through another. 

Despite varying points of view, there was complete 
unanimity on one point, namely, that what all the 
members of the Conference desired was that some- 
how the unity, continuity, and autonomy of the 
Foreign Missions Conference should be preserved. 
At the annual meeting in January, 1950, the desire 
seemed to crystallize that the Foreign Missions Con- 
ference should once more approach the National 
Council to see whether or not changes might be 
made in the constitution of the National Council, 
and such by-laws framed to govern a Foreign Mis- 
sion Division, as to conserve these essential points 
and to permit the Foreign Missions Conference to 
come into the merger without any sacrifice of its 
essential independent and functional character. 
With this in view, the Conference appointed a Com- 
mittee of Nine‘to give further study to the constitu- 
tion and to propose such changes as would safe- 
guard the points in question, at the same time draw- 
ing up a specific set of by-laws that would govern a 
Foreign Mission Division. Such action would enable 
the boards to see in definite and concrete form the 
terms under which they would function in the new 
relationship. 

The Committee of Nine had several meetings in 
the early months of this year. Its general feeling was 
that the constitution as it stood would, with pos- 
sible minor changes, effectively guarantee the unity 
and autonomy of the Foreign Missions Conference. 
The point at which there was some question was 


with regard to the matter of continuity, using the 
word broadly to mean the preserving of the essential 
nature and character of the Foreign Missions Con- 
ference as it is now organized. The issue here is that 
the Foreign Missions Conference has functioned 
through all the years very much as a “trade’s or- 
ganization.” The people who make it up are per- 
sons who are engaged in the Foreign Mission busi- 
ness. They are the members of the Foreign Mission 
Boards and the Secretaries who serve them. The 
Conference has thus provided a forum where per- 
sons with similar interests, carrying similar responsi- 
bilities and facing similar problems might come to- 
gether for purposes of conference and consultation, 
for mutual planning, and for co-operative imple- 
menting of those plans. 

The Foreign Mission Division in the National 
Council, as it had previously been defined, would 
be rather radically different from this. One half of 
the denominational representatives in the Division 
might be persons who had no responsible relation- 
ship to the work of Foreign Missions at all. 

This problem engaged the serious concern of the 
Committee of Nine. It was felt that a satisfactory 
solution might be found by including in the con- 
stitution or the by-laws a provision whereby mem- 
ber boards of the Foreign Mission Division would 
be allowed to appoint representatives directly from 
the boards to supplement those that are named to 
the Division by the ecclesiastical jurisdictions of the 
denominations themselves. In this way the majority 
of the members of the Foreign Mission Division 
would continue to be persons who are administra- 
tively connected with the work of missions, thus 
conserving the trade’s organization character of the 
Division. 

With these and other changes proposed in the 
constitution and by-laws the Foreign Missions Con- 
ference voted, at its special meeting in Philadelphia 
on April 25 and 26, to accept membership in the 
National Council and become its Foreign Mission 
Division, provided the amendments proposed were 
accepted by the constituting convention. 


November — Birthday of the National Council of Churches 
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fact that Protestantism will have an inclusive forum 
to consider the moral and ethical issues of the day. 


Women’s Influence Grows 


Women will have more official positions and wider 
recognition of their work in the church. It is signifi- 
cant that the United Council of Church Women, 
functioning only since 1941, will become a general 
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department of the Council. A woman will always be 
a president or vice-president-at-large of the Council, 
and a woman is to be appointed as one of its two 
associate secretaries. Although these women have 
not been named nor their duties clearly defined, the 
fact that such influential positions will be given to 
women indicates a new trend, since leadership in 
most denominations has been traditionally male. 
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Laymen, too, will develop a stronger voice in 
church affairs. Provision has been made for a gen- 
eral department for church men, where the laymen 
of the churches will be given a unique opportunity 
for understanding and initiative in the Council’s 
strategic planning. ‘The department is to include all 
laymen who are members of the Council’s General 
Assembly and others appointed by the rapidly grow- 
ing denominational laymen’s organizations. Still 
others will be appointed “at large” on the basis of 
their counsel and assistance in the Council’s work. 
This fall a series of regional conferences is being 
sponsored to interest business and professional 
groups in the work of the Council. 

The National Council will serve as a clearing- 
house for information and exchange of views to for- 
ward the development of a sound Protestant strategy 
on key issues. In this respect, religious leaders point 
out, the National Council will be carrying on the 
roles of the eight agencies, which have served sep- 
arately as “round tables” for leaders with similar 
interests and responsibilities in the various denomi- 
nations, 

As an example of how this process works, leaders 
sitting in conference have from time to time de- 
cided that one denomination is better equipped to 
handle a particular situation than several in com- 
petition. ‘This has been true in this country in the 
case of new housing developments and communities 
associated with large government projects; in the 
foreign mission field sometimes one denomination 
is recognized in a certain area as the responsible 
representative for the Protestant churches. 

In home missions, the result has been the actual 
sponsorship of such projects as those among the 
migrants, Negro sharecroppers, and American In- 
dians. In these fields, denominations belonging to 
the Home Missions Council decided a more effec- 
tive job could be done co-operatively than by work- 
ing singly. i 

Now, such working agreements will be worked 
out on the more comprehensive level of Council 
consideration and planning. 


Local Churches to Benefit 


More important than any of these influences on 
the national level, religious leaders feel, will be the 
effect of the National Council on the local church. 
To those denominations both directly and indi- 
rectly related to the Council, here are some of the 
benefits predicted for the local church: 

First, an increased influence and outreach in the 
community through relationship to a national body 
united for Christian service and action. 

In the second place, access to the best ideas, 
methods, and materials for use in local church pro- 
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grams. Since the leaders and specialists of the co- 
operating communions will be in touch with one 
another in the National Council, the local church 
will be able to draw on the finest in both the Protes- 
tant and Orthodox traditions. 

Thirdly, the total work of the denominations to 
which the local church is affiliated will be given 
added significance. By membership in the Council, 
the denomination registers the conviction that it 
seeks the growth of its churches as part of a total 
Christian enterprise. This means that “victory for 
one is victory for all.” 

Lastly, Christian influence will be exerted 
through co-operative action at points of common 
interest and concern. Without waiting for organic 
union, the churches will find themselves working to- 
gether in thousands of places and exerting their 
combined influence in fields where no one denomi- 
nation could be effective alone. 


Offers Broader Scope for Service 


Religious leaders feel that an idea of the broad 
scope of the National Council’s interests can be 
shown in many areas. For example, they report that 
10,000 Americans work with 40,000 national staff 
members in overseas areas in conducting services in 
over 38,000 places of worship and operating 20,000 
mission projects, such as schools, colleges, hospitals, 
publishing houses, agricultural experiment stations, — 
and other worth-while Christian programs. 

In the field of home missions, the growth of co- 
operation has also been great. Through the Home 
Missions Council, a staff of fifteen augmented by 
two hundred summer service workers carries on a 
ministry among the nation’s over 2,000,000 migrants 
in twenty-six states. In addition, the agency has a 
rural life improvement program in the South de- 
voted largely to the raising of educational standards 
among the ministry. 

The work of Christian education, which will be 
centralized in one division of the National Council, 
will enlist the teamwork of forty denominations, 
according to church leaders. This program, embrac- 
ing 729 affiliated agencies, reaches 220,000 Sunday 
schools, 105 vacation Bible schools and weekday 
schools in 2,700 communities in forty-six states. 

In addition, the program sponsors 702 leadership 
training schools in forty-three states every year. 

Other co-operative tasks the National Council 
will undertake include a training and enlistment 
program for the ministry, interracial conferences, 
materials and plans to strengthen the Christian 
family and facilitate co-operation between church 
and home and the promotion of racial understand- 
ing, economic justice, and social welfare. 
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sion assumed responsibility for Sunday School 

Extension in accordance with the plan of the 
1949 General Assembly in its reorganization of the 
Assembly agencies. Sunday School Extension is now 
a Department of the Division of Home Missions. 

The splendid program of Sunday School Exten- 
sion which has been developed through the years is 
now paying large dividends in new churches organ- 
ized, increased Sunday-school enrollment, a grow- 
ing church membership, and more people received 
on profession of faith, All this contributes to in- 
creased giving to current expenses and benevolences. 
There are some exceptions, of course, but in general 
the most rapid growth of the Church has been in 
synods and presbyteries where a strong Sunday- 
School Extension program has been developed. In 
these areas Sunday School Extension has been a 
large part of the program of expansion of local 
churches and Church Extension (or Home Mission) 
Committees. 

The development of the new Department of Sun- 
day School Extension under the Board of Church 
Extension, is only a continuation of the broad 
vision, the constant effort, and the long-range plan- 
ning of the late Dr. Henry W. McLaughlin. For 
many years he directed Sunday School Extension as 
a department of the Executive Committee of Re- 
ligious Education and Publication, now the Board 
“of Education. 


CO: April 1, 1950, the Board of Church Exten- 


The Need 


There are still “so many people . . . without 
Christ.” The increased birthrate during and follow- 
ing World War II means that public schools are 
bulging. Churches should be, too. Cities, gagged on 
more than they can swallow, are forced to adopt a 
reducing diet and send their surplus population 
back into the suburban areas where they become 
rural non-farm people, settling in new communities. 
Economic, social, and educational barriers separate 
many needy people from a normal church life. 
There are many isolated rural communities, small 
pockets of population, often left out of denomina- 
tional planning. 

Decentralization of industry has brought many 
new industrial developments into small communi- 
ties. In the past eleven years the South has gained 
18,000 new industries, employing over a million peo- 
ple, and adding six billion dollars to our annual 
income. 

Among these “so many people,” in the South 
there are more than eight million under fourteen 
years of age not in any Sunday school. The total 
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Sunday School 


Home 


By JAMES M. CARR 


Acting Secretary, Department of Sunday School Extension, 
Board of Church Extension 


Sunday-school enrollment of all churches in the 
South is less than one fourth of our total popula- 
tion. The need for Sunday School Extension is 
greater than ever. 


Sunday School Extension in Our Church 


Dull statistics! But they tell a big story. One Sun- 
day school in every six is an outpost. One pupil in 
every fourteen is in an outpost. We have more out- 
post Sunday schools than the total number of Sun- 
day schools in the Synod of North Carolina, our 
largest synod. Total enrollment in our outposts is 
higher than the Sunday-school enrollment of any 
synod in the Assembly except four—North Caro- 
lina, Virginia, Texas, and South Carolina. 

The Program of Progress goal ‘of 500,000 new 
members in five years cannot possibly be reached 
unless we put forth every effort toward an annual 
10% increase in Sunday-school enrollment, and the 
establishment of 250 new chapels each year. All this 
demands Sunday School Extension emphasis in 
every presbytery and synod. 


Serving Your Church 


The Board of Church Extension provides two 
kinds of help to local churches and to Synod and 
Presbytery Church Extension Committees in the 
development of Sunday School Extension: 

1. Guidance materials for use of local leaders who 
prefer to start a new Sunday school without the as- 
sistance of outside help, as follows: 
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Extension Is Now 


Masstons 


“How to Begin a New Sunday School” (printed 
folder) 

Family Church Record (a survey blank) 

Directions for Community Visitation (printed on 
an envelope which contains the Family Church 
Record) 


Many churches can and do conduct their own 
surveys and start new Sunday schools with volunteer 
leadership. Recently a church in North Carolina 
asked for the services of a Sunday School Extension 
worker. At that time there was no worker available 
in the synod. The church was encouraged to con- 
duct the survey with its own volunteer leadership, 
which it did. A leader in that church wrote: 

“You may be interested to know that the survey 
has been taken by volunteer workers and that we 
found 12g interested persons in the area. This 
prompted immediate action on the part of the Ex- 
tension Committee to go in search of a place to 
meet. We found such a place and expect to begin 
Sunday school there on September 3. There is much 
enthusiasm for the project.” 

2. The services of a Sunday School Extension 
worker who will assist in the establishment of new 
Sunday schools. As funds permit, the Board of 
Church Extension pays the salary of a worker in 
each synod whose Church Extension Committee as- 
sumes responsibility for administering Sunday 
School Extension. She is available to local churches 
and to synod and presbytery Church Extension 
Committees to develop new Sunday schools in needy 
areas. 


Her services in this assignment may be: 


—Making a complete survey, including a friendly 
visit in every home. 

—Reporting findings to the session or Church 
Extension Committee with recommendations. 
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—Assisting in the actual organization. 

—Preparing prospective leaders for the new Sun- 
day school. 

—Remaining to assist in the new school for two 
or three weeks. 


While the administration of Sunday School Ex- 
tension is now within the program of the Board of 
Church Extension, this does not mean that the 
Board of Education has no further concern for 
Sunday School Extension. The Board of Education 
is continuing its interest in Sunday School Exten- 
sion in two specific ways. One is through the Re- 
gional Director and his staff within the synod. The 
Sunday School Extension worker may use the re- 
sources available from his office. The other is the 
provision of free literature for each new Sunday 
school for three months. 


A Chapel Crept into the Community 


A volunteer outpost worker in Mississippi wrote 
of her community, which had for a long time been 
left to devise its own means of recreation, fellow- 
ship, and spiritual growth. And then— 

“A Presbyterian chapel crept into the commu- 
nity. Only a few at Sunday school in an old home 
on that beginning Sunday, and later Sunday school 
in an old laundry building with partitions making 
four cubbyholes for classrooms. That was two years 
ago. But now— 


“A sanctuary and five classrooms . . . a separate 
Boys’ Life building . . . a membership of seventy- 
two on our chapel roll. ... A District Youth Rally. 


. .. Our young people brought the attendance ban- 
ner back to our old laundry building. . . .” 

Another volunteer outpost worker in West Vir- 
ginia recently described the situation in her out- 
post: 

“Our workers drive fifteen miles, then walk up 
and down several hills, and cross the Tug River in 
a small boat. In the summer it means sand in shoes, 
and in winter it means knee boots. But it surely is 
worth while when we see the little smiling children 
at the other side of the river waiting for us, and ex- 


claiming, ‘My, it’s been a long time since last Sun- 
day!’ %? 


The Task of the Whole Church 


Every church should consider carefully the needs 
of unreached “pockets of population” in the com- 
munity and follow through with a definite program 
to reach the unreached. You may be starting a new 
church, and you will be winning more of the “Peo- 
ple! People! People!” the “So many people 
without Christ.” 
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As Go These Fifty Thousand Students So Goes the Presbyterian Church. 


50,000 
Southern Presbyterian College Students 


By HUNTER B. BLAKELY* 


ID you know that 50,000 Southern Presby- 

terians are in colleges and universities? This 

is approximately the number of young people 
our Church is furnishing this year for institutions 
of higher education. 

Do you catch the significance of these figures? It 
means that one out of every fourteen of the mem- 
bers of the Presbyterian Church in the United States 
is a student in a college, university, or graduate 
school. As go these fifty thousand students so in the 
years to come will go the Presbyterian Church. 

These youth are preparing themselves to mold 
public opinion, to occupy positions of trust and 
influence, to take the leadership of their generation, 
and to lay their hands upon the future and make 
the most of it. All in all, they are probably the most 
important group for the future of the Presbyterian 
Church. But even more than this, they with other 
educated youth will be fashioning the future of 
civilization. They are important enough to get the 
attention of all Presbyterians. Have you shown any 
interest in them? 

What do you do in your own church for the stu- 
dents going away to college? Do you know how 
many boys and girls have gone to college this year 
from your own church? Did your church have any 
special recognition or prayer for them as they left? 
Did anybody in your church have the duty of 
writing the pastors in the college communities 
where they are going to tell them to be on the look- 
out for “John” or “Mary” and to give them a church 
welcome? Have you any plan to follow up the stu- 
dents during the year and to let them know that the 
church at home is interested in them and expecting 
much from them? “Oh,” you say, “that is too 
much trouble. Why worry about these young peo- 
ple? They are old enough to shift for themselves.” 

Some day, after graduation, they will be coming 
home to your community, or to some other, to es- 
tablish homes and to be citizens. With their abilities 


*Secretary of the Division of Higher Education, Board of Edu- 
cation. 
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and their training, they will be great assets to the 
Church, provided the Church still has a hold upon 
them. But if your church shows no interest in them 
during these formation years of college, need your 
church be surprised if they are lost to the Church 
after graduation? Large dividends come to that 
church which invests interests, efforts, and prayers 
in the students away from home. What are you 
doing? 

Are you a parent with a child in college? If you 
have a son or daughter in college, you need to show 
real wisdom. Do you know that many of the prob- 
lem young people in college could be turned into 
successful students and good citizens if the college 
authorities did not have “problem parents” with 
which to deal? The hardest job for the educator is 
not his “problém student” but his “problem par- 
ent.” College faculties and officials, especially deans, 
are sincerely interested in young people. When an 
irate parent strides into the office to let the dean 
learn how much he resents “the college having it in” 
for his boy or girl and not giving his child a fair 
deal, it is just an old story—a foolish parent con- 
tinuing to spoil an already over-indulged child. The 
college presidents and deans will be courteous, but 
they know where the real trouble is. 

Why do you send your child to college? If it was 
just to have a good time, to frolic, to get in the 
“social swim,” then you have made a mistake. It 
would be better for you to keep your boy and girl 
at home and accept the responsibility for their 
failure where it belongs. You the parent are the 
one who has made the big mistake. 

A college is an educational institution where 
young people are to learn and to develop into ma- 
turity. Knowledge, like all other worth-while things, 
comes only the hard way. Wisdom, which is more 
than mere learning, involving discrimination and 
decision, is a very costly product. When you send 
your sons and daughters off to college you are 
passing them over the threshold from youth to ma- 
turity. It is time now for them to grow up, to ac- 

(Continued on page 517) 
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TEACH THEM 


How TO HANDLE IT* 


By DOROTHY RICHESON 


HEY were unusually sharp teen-agers—those 
T seven boys who met one night in a living room 
for their usual gab-session. In order to belong 
to this gang you had to be six feet tall or over, and 
have something close to an “A” average. Tonight’s 
discussion was no ordinary one, for these young 
Americans were devoting their valuable time to 
some serious thinking. They had heard a horrible 
rumor in school that they were of that “species” 
most to be feared in high school—‘“a sissy.” What to 
do about it? In brief, one suggested that they might 
learn to smoke. This was met with little enthusiasm, 
since they all knew a number of “sissies” who 
smoked. The next suggestion was that they could 
learn to drink beer—here there was more talk pro 
and con—two hours, one chocolate cake, and twenty 
“cokes” later they left for their respective homes 
without the matter settled. One very disturbed 
mother remained in the kitchen where she had 
heard the boys she knew and loved, plan ways to 
ruin their good reputations, and possibly their lives. 
Obviously there was some “handling” to be done 
here, but this story is not given to you because 
alcohol had become a problem for these boys, but 
because it indicates the complexity of the problem. 
These boys handled it eventually with the good 
character and judgment that they had been acquir- 
ing all of their lives. ‘The election to “Boys’ State” 
was a very coveted honor in their high school. When 
the votes were counted five of the seven were elected 
to high offices, including the governor. Thus the so- 
called ‘“‘sissies” were vindicated for the time being. 
To drink or not to drink is not always so easily or 
so satisfactorily handled, however, so perhaps you 
are the parent who needs to review the situation. 
Here’s how not to do it, contributed by two sets of 
parents I have known. Both say, “No, not our way— 
anything else would have been better.” 
In the University it was my good fortune to know 
one of the most attractive and talented girls on the 


*From Hearthstone, published by the Christian Board of Publica- 
tion. Used by permission. 
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campus. It was not long before we discovered, how- 
ever, that she was drinking regularly, and after 
many unhappy experiences she finally admitted that 
she could not stop. Here was a junior in college al- 
ready an alcoholic. Her father believed that if 
liquor were available and as easily obtainable as 
milk his children would not be curious about it, 
indeed that they would not be interested at all be- 
cause of their familiarity with it. For two of the 
children this seemed to be true; for his beautiful 
daughter it was a complete failure. He tried to 
teach her how to manage it, but before he knew it, 
it was managing her. 

Here’s another method used by many parents to- 
day. They say, “Social drinking is not a problem, 
therefore we’ll teach Jim and Jane when to quit. 
After all, any decent person has to have self-control. 
They'll have to learn to handle it.” Here again the 
plan may sound practical, but any alcoholic in 
America could give eloquent testimony as to its 
colossal failure. For in no case does a person set 
about deliberately to drink too much; he always in- 
tends to be a “controlled drinker.” Here scientists 
have some of the answers. ‘They will tell us that one 
out of fifteen social drinkers will become a problem 
drinker. No one knows who that one will be. The 
other fourteen will have varying degrees of trouble. 
Dr. Robert Seliger says that the moderate drinker 
is the best advertiser that the industry has, because 
he gives it the coat of respectability. Parents need to 
think that over! 

One could cite many other wrong ways of teach- 
ing young people to “handle liquor.” Let’s go to 
some techniques that have proved more successful. 

Basic to all specific teaching regarding this prob- 
lem is the necessity for helping our children grow 
into mature Christian personalities. This is a life- 


Preparing young people to live as Christians in 
an alcoholic society is a tremendous and tedious 
task. The author suggests how you and your chil- 
dren can meet and overpower the liquor problem 
in your daily living. 
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time job. James Ellenwood in his book, Just and 
Durable Parents, reminds us that if we indulge in 
wishful thinking we might conclude that children 
come equipped with an uncanny knack of knowing 
what is good, bad, or mixed. “If you think so, be 
prepared for disillusionment. Their best judgment 
is only best when they have used the best Christian 
principles in forming it. Not cowardice but courage, 
not timidity but audaciousness, not selfishness but 
consideration for the group, not wantonness but 
self-control, not prejudice but knowledge; these are 
the makings of a conscience involving every known 
means of education and religion, with a sense of 
deep responsibility for people, and with ability to 
compare and evaluate.” ' 

It is not our purpose to discuss in detail the tech- 
nique of developing a Christian personality. Rather, 
we maintain that producing individuals who can 
face life without flinching—and without sedatives— 
is the first step in “handling” the liquor problem. 
Christian education can give youth skills, facts, and 
attitudes that will enable them to live purposeful 
and socially useful lives. 

Within the family, discussions concerning the 
most important things in life are of great value in 
building youth’s ideals. Point out that intelligence 
and character demand that individuals refrain from 
doing things simply to gain acceptance into a group. 
One can conform to the pattern of a social group so 
long as it is in keeping with his moral standards. 
When group actions are silly and wrong, he must 
deviate from the pattern. Admiration and respect 
gained by upright living are lasting while admira- 
tion for the daring wrongdoer soon turns to disgust 
as he grows progressively corrupt. 

Must a young person cut himself away from a 
group because members of the group drink? Help 
him handle this situation gracefully and confidently 
by pointing out these social facts. A hostess who 
serves only alcoholic drinks is as impolite as one who 
serves only sauerkraut for guests at dinner. One is 
as socially acceptable when he refuses alcohol as he 
is when he refuses a pickle—and considerably more 
interesting. Be casual and natural about declining. 
It requires no explanation—just a kindly manner. 
Usually soft drinks are available and serve the pur- 
pose of stimulating cordiality, which is actually the 
most attractive part of early alcoholic drinking. 

A glass of beer taken by one member of a frater- 
nity in an empty room would have no appeal to any- 
one. When all the “brothers” gather around to 
share the most important idea that they have had 
in twenty-four hours, and maybe the only one; when 
there is singing and laughter and good fellowship 
and beer, somehow the thrill of it all becomes iden- 
tified with the beer, when actually a cup of coffee 
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or cocoanut milk would have produced the same 
friendly atmosphere. 

Another social fact is that he is not alone when 
the order is “orange juice, please.” Top-flight busi- 
nessmen such as J. C. Penney or J. L. Kraft; athletes 
by the hundreds such as Glenn Davis or Jackie Rob- 
inson; political leaders include Governor Young- 
dahl of Minnesota and Harold Stassen, president of 
the University of Pennsylvania; and best of all prob- 
ably the fellow or girl to your right only needs the 
encouragement of a courteous “no” from you, to 
give him the courage to do likewise. Each of us 
needs to develop the stamina that will enable us to 
withstand the pressure of others. Help your young 
people make it popular not to drink. 

No one sneers at Gil Dodds, the track athlete, be- 
cause he does not drink. They are so impressed by 
the things he does do that they have no time to deal 
with anything so trivial. Your son can command 
the respect of the crowd because he achieves—be- 
cause he skates well, or runs fast, or plays the piano, 
or sings, or just has a pleasant disposition. Because 
he knows how to handle the “whole person” so 
well, he will not have to worry about being un- 
popular because he does not choose to drink. 

Finally, give him the “scientific facts” about 
alcohol so that he’ll be able to handle it intelli- 
gently. Let him know that it is a sleep-producing 
drug, a sedative, a narcotic, and never a stimulant. 
It is first cousin to ether and its general action is 
precisely the same. It affects the cortex of the brain 
first where judgment and inhibitions and the more 
sensitive qualities of character are located, and thus 
weakens resistance to other forms of trouble, as 
well as producing its own special kind. 

Alcohol depresses the brain in progressive stages, 
making its victim require more and more until it 
substitutes for food and drink. It is not a health- 
producing food, since it has no vitamins, no min- 
erals, no proteins and no roughage, but many 
calories. 

All habitual drinkers are potential alcoholics. It 
is not just another bad habit. One does not drink 
just because he drinks, but he acquires the habit 
because of the deeper need which is easily met by 
the drug. 

Help him to know that he is dealing with the 
number one “‘social-health” problem in America 
when he says “no” to liquor. One million alcoholics 
in the United States, three million excessive users, 
fifty thousand alcoholic deaths per year! It’s worse 
than the plague of any thirty-one diseases. 

Evidence also tells us that divorce, poverty, ju- 
venile delinquency, venereal disease, defective men- 
tal health, and most of our serious social problems 

(Continued on page 525) 
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E MUST REVIVE our spiritual faith. That 

W is the heart of the matter.” These words 

sum up the’climax of a notable address de- 

livered by Mr. John Foster Dulles, at the 1950 com- 

mencement of Vanderbilt University. The distin- 

guished statesman affirmed that the great obstacle to 

accord with Russia lies in a conflict of beliefs that 
cannot be compromised. 

Mr. Dulles was emphasizing a truth that is being 
voiced with increasing insistence by leaders of 
thought who are keenly aware of what is going on 
in the world. In this favored land we have enjoyed, 
as no other people ever did, liberties and blessings 
that have sprung from the Christian faith and ideals 
of our fathers. Throughout the world today there 
are terrifying forces of oppression and brutality that 
are militantly anti-Christian and determined if pos- 
sible to destroy almost everything that we hold dear. 
In every land, including our own, there are cur- 
rents of selfishness and secularism that uncon- 
sciously abet these forces. 

The war that lies back of the blazing war in 
Korea and the cold war that fills the world with 
fear is a war of ideas. It is a conflict of convictions. 
It is a life and death struggle between belief in God 
and atheism, between Christianity and pagan ma- 
terialism, between Christian ideals of life and the 
ruthless cruelty of a philosophy that has only con- 
tempt for Christ. 

For our generation the issue of this struggle will 
doubtless depend upon the earnestness and energy 
with which we who believe in Christ give ourselves 
to the task of making Him known, of spreading the 
Gospel, and of so training the rising generation in 
the Christian faith and life, that they will know 
what they believe and will be ardently devoted to 
the cause and service of Christ. 

There is reason to suspect that some of our young 
people are more deeply aware of this crisis than 
many of us who are older. Our theological semi- 
naries are crowded with candidates for the ministry 
as they have never been before. The General As- 
sembly’s Training School for Lay Workers has for 
several years had more applicants for admission 
than its buildings will accommodate. The quality 
of these applicants is very fine. Most of them are 
young women who have graduated from college 
with commendable records. But young men are 
also seeking admission to the Training School, eager 
to prepare themselves to serve as Christian workers. 
One of these men is a successful lawyer, a county 
attorney who is giving up his professional career 
that he may serve in this more vital way. Another is 
a university graduate in journalism. 

The Trustees of the Assembly’s Training School, 
through a capable committee and with the close 
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Christian 
Leaders for a 
Critical Time 


By HENRY WADE DuBOSE 
President, Assembly’s Training School 











co-operation of the faculty, are right now engaged 
in a careful study of the purpose, program, and poli- 
cies of the school in the light of the Church’s cur- 
rent need of trained lay workers. 

What has the Church a right to expect of its 
Training School? How well is the school fulfilling 
its mission? What changes, if any, should be made 
in its policies, program, or curriculum to enhance 
the value of its service? In this study advice is being 
sought from many of the ministers, directors of re- 
ligious education, educators, and other leaders of 
our Church. The study is far from complete, but in 
May, 1950, the following basic statement was 
adopted by the “Policy Committee” and approved 
by the Board of Trustees: 

“Since it is the basic purpose of this institution 
to be a professional school in the field of church vo- 
cations, 

“Be it resolved: 1) that a single program of in- 
struction shall be offered, leading to a degree in the 
field of religion; 2) that ordinarily each applicant for 
admission to the school shall possess a bachelor’s 
degree from an approved institution, and upon the 
satisfactory completion of the professional course, 
shall be awarded a master’s degree; 3) that when the 
Admissions Committee is satisfied as to the ability 
and maturity of an applicant having a minimum of 
two years in an approved institution, such a student 
may be admitted, and upon the satisfactory comple- 


(Continued on page 503) 
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Leading people to Christ is truly 


RINGING THE JOY BELLS! 


‘D WALK an extra block any day to meet that 
man,” remarked a man of his radiant Chris- 
tian neighbor. That is the type of Christian we 

meet in the eighth chapter of Acts. The statement 
about this new convert is, “And he went on his way 
rejoicing.” We like to think that each of the inn- 
keepers along the way down to Ethiopia found him- 
self saying, “I wish that traveler would spend a 
week in my hospice.” We like to think that his 
chariot driver remarked to him at the end of the 
long journey, “I hope you'll be calling for me when 
you go again.” We like to believe, too, that the mem- 
bers of his household and his close neighbors began 
at once to say, “Whatever you have gotten on this 
trip we want too.” If such did occur these things 
would be in perfect accord with what is reported 
in Acts 8:8 and 8:39 and confirm our conviction that 
wherever this man of God, Philip, went he set the 
joy bells ringing. 

Claim is made that perhaps the first use of the 
Greek word from which we get Evangel or the 
Gospel was when the Roman Emperor used the 
word to make some welcome announcement to his 
Greek-speaking subjects. To them it was good news 
from the king. Two thousand years ago a messenger 
direct from heaven proclaimed, “I bring you good 
tidings of great joy.” The welcome announcement 
was from the King of Kings, and about the coming 
of the blessed Saviour. Truly it was Good News, 
and is Good News, to needy, sinful mankind. Said 
one of our own splendid ministers after years of 
experience as a herald of the Gospel, “I’m in the 
cheering-up business.” “I felt that I wanted to put 
my arms around the world when Christ came into 
my heart,” declared another who opened wide the 
windows and doors of his life to the Lord. “I’m so 
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happy I can’t write; I’ve prayed and waited for this 
for twenty years,” said a wife when her husband 
made his decision for Christ at the invitation of two 
laymen who called at the home. Yes, leading people 
to an acceptance of Jesus Christ is setting the joy 
bells ringing! 
What was it that impelled this man Philip to be 
such an untiring, fruitful witness? 
For, whether this deacon is speaking to a large as- 
sembly of people or to a lone man along the high- 
way, he speaks with such conviction and such win- 
someness that the Holy Spirit richly uses his wit- 
ness. He had made contact with and entered into 
happy felationship with One who had put a mar- 
velous joy in his life, and he had discovered that 
the more he shared it the greater his own joy of 
heart. He was learning from day to day that he was 
holding in trust that which “made men’s lives right, 
kept them right, made them strong, made them use- 
ful, and made them happy.” Not to be wondered at 
wherever we come upon Philip, he’s teHing some- 
body about the Christ. The greatest inspiration for 
a salesman in the business world is to have a real 
appreciation of the worth of the product or service 
he is offering and a knowledge of the value it will 
be to the person to whom he is offering it. On the 
high level of Gospel values and service Charles Had- 
don Spurgeon spoke for a great company when he 
said, ‘““Even if I were selfish and had no care for 
anything but my own happiness, I would choose to 
be a soul-winner; for never did I know perfect, over- 
flowing, unutterable happiness of the purest and 
most ennobling order till one found the Saviour 
through my efforts.” 
Into his life such joy Within recent days, and in 
our own beloved church, one 
who was on the wrong side of fifty before he was 
led into the high privilege of talking with people 
face to face about the Saviour came back to the 
church with his companion to report the evening’s 
work. It was not necessary to ask if their visits had 
been fruitful. All over their radiant faces the experi- 
ence was written. When their happy story was told, 
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one who was listening in made this observation of 
the more mature member of the team who had con- 
ducted the interview, “I understand that his income 
for last year ran into six figures, but I’m confident 
that fact did not bring into his life such joy as the 
winning of this couple to Christ has brought.” 


“A Persian fable says; One day 
A traveler found a piece of clay 
So redolent of perfume 
Its odor scented all the room. 


“What art thou?’ was the quick demand. 
‘Art thou some gem from Samarcand? 
Or spikenard rare in rich disguise? 

Or other costly merchandise?’ 


“Nay, Iam but a lump of clay.’ 
“Then whence this wondrous sweetness, pray?’ 


‘Friend, if the secret I disclose, 
I have been dwelling with a rose.’ ” 


“And they went forth ... the Lord working with 
them” is written in the last verse of the last chapter 
of Mark; and it is being re-written today in the lives 
of hundreds who are going out for Him and with 
Him, knowing firsthand the joy of His accompany- 
ing presence and blessing. 

The joy bells rang in a third place that day when 
Philip introduced a hungry-hearted man to the 
Lord of life on the desert road. Here’s the authority 
for such a claim, “There 1s joy in the presence of 
the angels of God over one sinner that repenteth.” 
What a place! The heavenly abode. What a com- 
pany! The angels and their associates. What an ex- 
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perience! Rejoicing on the part of the heavenly host 
where worths are properly evaluated. Think of it! 
One lone man under the guidance of God’s Spirit 
setting the joy bells of heaven ringing by bringing 
another lone man to the Saviour. 

They were so happy over what they witnessed that 
evening as the two went into a home where the 
Saviour had been only partially welcomed. In prayer 
they had sought the Holy Spirit’s accompanying 
presence and blessing; and His favor had attended 
them, and gone before them. When the husband in 
the home yielded his life to the Lord at their invita- 
tion, after long years of delaying, he put his arms 
around his rejoicing wife, kissed her and said, “Now 
dear, we'll start life all over again.” No further re- 
ward or compensation could the two visitors pos- 
sibly ask, yet in the glory land according to divine 
reckoning there was again joy in the presence of the 
very angels of God. 

Within every normal person’s heart is cherished 
the desire of doing something that is really signifi- 
cant. A steward on the Queen Mary in an article, 
“The Two Greatest Things Afloat,” stated that in 
his work as a steward he had waited upon Mr. Win- 
ston Churchill and General Dwight D. Eisenhower 
and adds in substance this remark, “When I’m old 
and retired from the sea I shall look upon some 
souvenirs from these men and remind myself that in 
my day I served two of the greatest men of my gen- 
eration.” Truly a privilege was the steward’s as a 
man among men, but what is this, or any other dis- 
tinction that is limited by the horizon of this life, 
compared to God’s promise, “They that be wise 
shall shine as the brightness of the firmament; and 
they that turn many to righteousness as the stars 
for ever and ever.” 
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tion of the professional course, shall be awarded a 
bachelor’s degree; 4) that the Admissions Committee 
at its discretion may admit a very few special stu- 
dents; 5) that this policy shall become effective by 
September, 1951.” 

The chief emphases of this action are two. First, 
the Training School is committed to the very defi- 
nite task of training its students to do the work to 
which they will be called. While rich content courses 
are an essential part of this preparation, the voca- 
tional aim is central. The Training School exists to 
turn out capable and consecrated Christian workers. 
The second emphasis is upon a thorough educa- 
tional foundation for these workers. Endorsing a 
trend that has increasingly prevailed, the recent ac- 
tion makes the possession of a college degree a 
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standard requirement for admission “ordinarily,” 
leaving the Admissions Committee free, however, to 
admit without this qualification such students as in 
their judgment have the qualifications for the work. 

The most acute limitation under which the Train- 
ing School is laboring now is lack of sufficient room 
for the qualified students who are eager to attend 
it, and whose services the church surely needs. While 
these lines are being written, architects are complet- 
ing preliminary plans for a splendid three-story 
building to contain classrooms, offices, and addi- 
tional dormitory space. There is a substantial build- 
ing fund in hand, but under present uncertain con- 
ditions, bids must be secured before it will be 
known how nearly this fund will come to justifying 
early construction. 
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18 New Masszonaries 


Mr. and Mrs. John M. Stout 


HE Board of World Missions takes pleasure in an- 
"T nouncing the appointment of Mr. and Mrs. John M. 
Stout as educational missionaries to the East Brazil 
Mission. Mr. Stout is a native of Fort Worth, Texas. His 
education was in the high school of that city, and he grad- 
uated in 1947 with the B. S. degree from the Agricultural 
and Mechanical College of Texas. For six years he served 
as an officer in the United States Army. Last year he took a 
special course of study at Austin Theological Seminary. He 
will be a teacher of science courses in one of our schools of 
East Brazil. Mrs. Stout was the former Miss Mary Helen 
Jarnigan of Fort Worth. She graduated from a girls’ prepar- 
atory school in Chattanooga, and received the B. A. degree 
in 1946 from the Texas State College for Women. While at 
college she was a student assistant in the Department of 
English, and during the war years she served in the teach- 
ing of the Army’s illiterates and foreign brides for one year. 
She with her husband took courses during the past year at 
Austin Theological Seminary. 
Mr. and Mrs. Stout attended the Missionary Institute at 
Montreat, and in the early fall will sail for their work in 
Brazil. 


Rev. and Mrs. C. Rogers McLane 


The Board of World Missions takes pleasure in announc- 
ing the appointment of Rev. and Mrs. Curren Rogers Mc- 
Lane as missionaries to the East Brazil Mission. Mr. McLane 
was born in Kingsville, Texas, and is the son of Dr. S. Brooks 
McLane, President of Tex.-Mex. Institute. Mr. McLane 
graduated from the King High School, Kingsville, Texas, in 
1941. He is a graduate of Austin College in the class of ’44, 
and of Austin Presbyterian Seminary in the class of ’48. He 
has had several years’ experience serving in summer pas- 
torates during his seminary years and also assisting in the 
work at Tex.-Mex. Since his graduation from the Seminary 
he has been serving as pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Wharton, Texas. 

Mrs. McLane was formerly Miss Barbara Anne Clark of 
Dallas, Texas. She received her B. A. from the University of 
Texas in 1948. In addition to her college training she has 
also had training and experience in stenographic work. 

Mr. and Mrs. McLane have one child, Gladys Doreen, 
born in July of 1949. 

Mr, and Mrs. McLane attended the Missionary Institute 
at Montreat this summer, after which they sailed to their 
work in East Brazil on September 19. 
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Top row, left to right: Mr. Crow, Mrs. Crow, Mrs. Stag, Mr. 


Miss Fulson, Mr. Butler; third row: Mrs. McLane, M 
Mr. Pritchard, Miss Holmes, Mrs. Reily, Mr. Reily 
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Ready to Serve 


Rev. and Mrs. Charles R. Butler, Jr. 


The Board of World Missions announces with pleasure 
the appointment of Rev. and Mrs. Charles Redden Butler, 
Jr., of Dermott, Arkansas, evangelistic missionaries to the 
West Brazil Mission. Mr. Butler is a native of Lynchburg, 
Virginia, having graduated from the E. C. Glass High 
School of that city. His college diploma is from Lynchburg 
College of the class of ’43. His seminary training was at 
Columbia Theological Seminary from which institution he 
holds the B. D. degree in the class of ’46. Mr. Butler’s first 
pastorate was in Foley, Alabama, and for the last two years 
he has been pastor of the First Presbyterian Church of Der- 
mott, Arkansas. 

Mrs. Butler was the former Ruth Elizabeth Hart of Way- 
cross, Georgia. In later years her family moved to North 
Carolina and she graduated from the Rocky Mount High 
School. Her college work was taken at Flora Macdonald, 
from which institution she received the B. A. degree in 
1940. In 1942 Mrs. Butler graduated from the Assembly’s 
Training School with the B.R.E. degree. For one year fol- 
lowing her graduation she was Director of Religious Edu- 
cation at the Shandon Presbyterian Church of Columbia, 
South Carolina. During the time of her husband’s school 
in Atlanta, Mrs. Butler engaged in welfare work for a 
period. 

Mr. and Mrs. Butler attended the Missionary Institute at 
Montreat, and are expecting to sail from New York October 
19 to take up their work in the West Brazil Mission. 


Rev. and Mrs. Jon K. Crow 


The Board of World Missions takes pleasure in announc- 
ing the appointment of the Rev. and Mrs. Jon Killough 
Crow as missionaries to Brazil. 

Mr. Crow is a native of Birmingham, Alabama, and re- 
ceived his education at Woodlawn High School and Howard 
College, in Birmingham, Alabama. He graduated from 
Howard with the B. A. degree in 1944. He next attended 
Union Theological Seminary, Richmond, Virginia, graduat; 
ing in ’47 with the B. D. degree. Since September 1947 he 
has served as mission pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church, Danville, Virginia. He is a member of Roanoke 
Presbytery. 

x Mrs. Crow was the former Flora Louise Worthington of 
en wii Birmingham. She attended the West End High School in 
five: Bel, Me. Seent: seneed cect Mc. Melees, Mix Gann, Birmingham, and later for one semester the University of 


ane, Mi Norwood, Miss Haraughty, Mrs. Butler; fourth row: Alabama. During 1943 she attended Massey Business College 
teily ' ; in Birmingham, and during the school year of ’47-’48 the 
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Assembly’s Training School in Richmond, Virginia. 
Mrs. Crow has had experience in office work; for 
two years she was a teacher of piano; she has done 
work as an artist; and also served as choir director. 

Mr. and Mrs. Crow were married in September, 
1948. They concluded their work in Danville in 
June. Then they attended the Montreat Missionary 
Institute for outgoing missionaries prior to their 
sailing for West Brazil in the fall of 1950. 


Miss Nan Fulson 


The Board of World Missions takes pleasure in 
announcing the appointment of Miss Rena Nan- 
nette Fulson as a medical missionary to the Belgian 
Congo. 

Miss Fulson was born in Atlanta, Georgia, gradu- 
ating from the Girls’ High School of that city in 
1946. Following her high school graduation she en- 
rolled at the Crawford W. Long School of Nursing 
in Atlanta, receiving the R. N. degree in 1949. Dur- 
ing the past year Miss Fulson took the Bible train- 
ing course at Columbia Theological Seminary. 

In addition to her training and experience in the 
field of nursing Miss Fulson has had experience as a 
typist in the Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta. She 
is a member of the North Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, and has been most active in the work of 
that church helping both with children and young 
people. 

Miss Fulson attended the Missionary Institute at 
Montreat during the past summer, after which she 
proceeded to Belgium for a year of study before 
going to the Congo. 


Mr. John C. Pritchard 


The Board of World Missions takes pleasure in 
announcing the appointment of Mr. John Conrad 
Pritchard as an educational missionary to Africa. 
Mr. Pritchard is from Hazard, Kentucky. His col- 
lege work was done at Davidson, from which he 
graduated in 1949 with the B. S. degree. Mr. Pritch- 
ard spent the next year at Louisville Presbyterian 
Theological Seminary taking work as a special stu- 
dent in the fields of Bible and Religious Education. 

Mr. Pritchard attended the Missionary Institute 
at Montreat this past summer, after which he sailed 
to Belgium for a year of study. Following this he will 
proceed to the Congo where he will take up his work 
as an educational missionary. Mr. Pritchard is un- 
married. 


Miss Helen Norwood 
The Board of World Missions takes pleasure in 
announcing the appointment of Miss Helen Christie 
Norwood as an evangelistic missionary to the Bel- 
gian Congo. Miss Norwood is the daughter of a 
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minister, and was born at Bay Minette, Alabama. 
She is a graduate of Chattanooga High School in the 
class of 1943, and of the Columbia Bible College in 
the class of ’47. In addition to this she has taken a 
full year of academic study at Presbyterian College, 
Clinton, South Carolina. She will complete her 
work for the degree from that institution on her 
first furlough. For two years Miss Norwood was the 
teacher of Bible in the public schools of Chicka- 
mauga, Georgia. She attended the Missionary In- 
stitute at Montreat last summer. On September 15 
she sailed for Belgium for a year of French study, 
after which she will proceed to her mission field in 
the Congo. 


Rev. and Mrs. William R. Reily 


The Board of World Missions takes pleasure in 
announcing the appointment of Rev. and Mrs. Wil- 
liam R. Reily as evangelistic missionaries to the 
Congo. Mr. Reily is a native of Tyler, Texas, and 
received his college education at the Tyler Junior 
College and at George Washington University, 
Washington, D. C. He is a graduate with the B. D. 
degree from Union Theological Seminary in the 
class of 1950. 

During the war he was engaged in clerical and 
public relations work for the F.B.I. in Washington. 
During this time he served also as a social service 
intern in the District of Columbia jail for the D.C. 
Rehabilitation Committee. During his seminary 
course he served student pastorates at Winnsboro, 
Texas, Wake Village, Texas, and last summer in 
Laurel, Virginia. 

Mrs. Reily is the former Miss Patsy Miller, daugn- 
ter of Dr. and Mrs. A. Hoyt Miller, missionaries to 
the Congo. Mrs. Reily’s high school education was 
in Central School, Africa, and her college education 
was at Erskine and Queens. She attended the As- 
sembly’s Training School during the 1949-50 term. 

Mr. and Mrs. Reily attended the Missionary Insti- 
tute at Montreat, and are due to sail for Belgium in 
the early fall. Following a year of language study in 
Belgium they will proceed to the Congo. 


Miss Jean Holmes 


The Board of World Missions takes pleasure in 
announcing the appointment of Miss Jean Marie 
Holmes as an evangelistic and educational mission- 
ary to Japan. 

Miss Holmes was born in Pittsburgh, Pennsy]- 
vania, though most of her years have been spent in 
Harlingen, Texas, where her family moved when 
she was a child. She graduated from Austin Col- 
lege with the A. B. degree in 1946. During the years 
'46-'48 she was a student at the Assembly’s Training 
School, graduating with the M.R.E. degree. For 
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the year ’48-'49 she taught first grade in Harlingen, 
Texas. During the past year she has served as D.R.E. 
in the First Presbyterian Church of Brownsville, 
Texas. 

Miss Holmes attended the Missionary Institute at 
Montreat this summer after which she left for her 
work in Japan on September 19. 


Miss Coline Gunn 


The Board of World Missions takes pleasure in 
announcing the appointment of Miss Coline Gunn 
as an educational and evangelistic missionary to 
Japan. Miss Gunn was born in Gainesville, Florida, 
where her father is connected with the State De- 
partment of Agriculture. She received her B. S. de- 
gree in Home Economics from Florida State Uni- 
versity in 1947. She attended the Assembly’s Train- 
ing School during the years ’47-’49, receiving the 
M. A. degree in Bible. For the last year she has 
served as D.R.E. in the Bellaire Presbyterian Church 
of Bellaire, Texas. 

Miss Gunn attended the Missionary Institute at 
Montreat this summer, after which she left for her 
work in Japan on September 30. 


Rev. and Mrs. Walter P. Baldwin, Jr. 


The Board of World Missions takes pleasure in 
announcing the appointment of Rev. and Mrs, Wal- 
ter Paul Baldwin, Jr. as missionaries to Japan. Mr. 
Baldwin was born in Clinton, South Carolina. He 
graduated from the Clinton High School and at- 
tended the University of South Carolina, Columbia, 
South Carolina, from which he received his B. A. de- 
gree in 1941. He received his B. D. degree from 
Union Theological Seminary in 1944 and his Th. M. 
degree from Princeton Theological Seminary in 
1947. He was in the Naval Chaplaincy for two years 
and also taught Bible in the Brevard, North Caro- 
lina, High School for a while. He has been pastor 
of the Brevard-Davidson Presbyterian Church at 
Brevard, North Carolina. 

Mrs. Baldwin was the former Louise Claire 
Bedinger. She was born in the Belgian Congo, 
Africa. After graduating from Lee Edwards High 
School in Asheville, North Carolina, she attended 
Agnes Scott College, Decatur, Georgia, from which 





Rev. and Mrs. Walter Baldwin, Elizabeth and Julia Baldwin 


she received her B. A. degree in 1944. She also at- 
tended Queens College for three months and Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary one year. She served as 
Director of Religious Education of the First Pres- 
byterian Church in Charlotte, North Carolina, be- 
fore her marriage. Mr. and Mrs. Baldwin were mar- 
ried January 3, 1945. They have two daughters, 
Julia Claire Baldwin, born July 7, 1947, and ead 
beth Walker, born May go, 1949. 

Mr. and Mrs. Baldwin and children sailed for 
Japan September 30. 


Miss Mary Lee Haraughty 


The Board of World Missions takes pleasure in 
announcing the appointment of Miss Mary Lee 
Haraughty as an educational missionary to Japan. 
Miss Haraughty was born in Lawton, Oklahoma. 
She is a graduate of Southeastern State College, 
Durant, Oklahoma, with the B. S. degree in the 
class of ’48. The two following years she was a stu- 
dent at the Assembly’s Training School in Rich- 
mond, Virginia, graduating in the class of ’50 with 
the M. A. degree. 

Miss Haraughty attended the Missionary Insti- 
tute at Montreat last summer and sailed for Japan 
on September go to take up her work with our 
Japan Mission. 


See page 528 for “Missionary Arrivals and Sailings.” 
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“Ho, every one that thirsteth, come.” 
“Let him that heareth say, Come.” 


“Ho, Every One That T hirsteth”’ 


Among the great Bible themes developed in church music is this great invita- 
tion found in Isaiah 55:1. A number of hymn writers have used it, but perhaps 
the most appealing is that of Charles Wesley found in an old hymnbook published 
in 1847. Would there were space for the nine verses which it contains. 

Here is an invitation from Royalty. Presentation before an earthly king is con- 
sidered a great honor. But this invitation is from the King of Kings. Worldly 
standards of wealth and fame and great learning are not requisites for this in- 
vitation. There is one qualification—thirst! 

The last invitation in the Bible is found in Revelation 22:17. “Let him that is 
athirst come. And whosoever will, let him take the water of life freely.” 

We are invited to Christ. “Jf any man thirst, let him come unto me, and 
drink.” Many weary souls have come to other sources but failed to find satisfac- 
tion. Why? Because it is only as we come to the “Lamb of God, which taketh away 
the sin of the world” that the soul will find satisfaction. “The life of the flesh is 
in the blood .. . it is the blood that maketh an atonement for the soul.” (Leviticus 
17:11.) Have we beheld Him as our Lamb and by repentance and faith felt the 
cleansing power of His blood? 

To one who has really caught a vision of His beauty and grace, there is a con- 
tinual thirst for more of Him. To those who have heard His first call, “Come,” 
He is saying, “Come up higher.” How deeply have we drunk from this Fountain? 
“He that believeth on me... from within him shall flow rivers of living water.”* 
Are only trickles flowing from us? Are we cracked and leaky cisterns? Only as we 
draw our life from the reservoir of the resurrection life of Christ will there be a 
constant river of living water flowing from us. 

Along with the last invitation in the Bible there is also a definite commission 
to Christians. “Let him that heareth say, Come.” If we ourselves have heard that 
blessed call, then He commissions us to say to others, “Come—Come to our 
Saviour.” There are thousands around us without Him. If He is a reality to us, 
surely we cannot but long to share Him with others. If we are failing, why? Is it 
lack of communion? Unless there is constant contact through the power house of 
prevailing prayer and the feeding on His Word, then all surface activity is power- 
less. Are sins choking the channel? Weights? Even good things which rob of time 
from the best? The soul-winner needs to be free from all entanglements. 

McCheyne, that great Scotch minister, said “There are two things it is impos- 
sible to desire with sufficient ardor—personal holiness and the honor of Christ in 
the salvation of souls. It is not great talents God blesses so much as great likeness 
to Jesus.” What we are in relationship to Him supersedes what we do. Do our in- 
. consistencies seal our lips when we should be giving the great invitation? 

ps Those who know the joy of winning others to Him have found that it brings 
a joy which causes one to lose a taste for lesser things. On eternity’s morning only 
two things will matter—whether we have lived according to His will and the souls 
who are there whom we have brought to Him. 

Are we Christians, with lives backing up our profession, obeying His command 
to witness? He does the work. “We tell it. They believe it. Christ does it.” 


—Mrs. W. B. Ardrey, Jr. 
Fort Mill, S. C. 








*This Scripture quotation from the American Standard Version of the Bible was copyrighted in 1929 by 
the International Council of Religious Education and is used by permission. 
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HENRY W. McLAUGHLIN 


Church Statesman 


By EDWARD D. GRANT 


Executive Secretary, Board of Education 


Although he had been in failing health for at least two 
years, the sudden announcement of the death of the beloved 
retired staff member of the Board of Education, Dr. Henry 
W. McLaughlin, on last August 27 came as a distinct shock 
to every one of his friends. 

Dr. McLaughlin had long been a stalwart in the Church, 
judged by any standard of measurement. For the past year or 
two, however, his declining health was becoming more and 
more obvious to his friends, while his charm and his gentle- 
ness of spirit were more apparent than ever. His snow-white 
hair, which he had allowed to grow longer than usual, gave 
him almost an other-worldly appearance. Yet never did he 
fail to give a word of appreciation or encouragement to his 
friends and colleagues in the service, or give evidence of a 
declining zeal for the work to which he had dedicated the 
last twenty-five years of his ministry. 

Dr. McLaughlin will be remembered for many things. As a 
pastor his love for people warmed the hearts of all with 
whom he came in contact. As a rural leader he was the model 
country minister and the promoter of every movement for the 
improvement of the community he served. As a prophet and 
leader, our Assembly’s present interest in country church de- 
velopment is but the crystallization of his own dream. As an 
indefatigable worker, the continuation of the Country Church 
Department from 1926 to 1933 was largely the result of his 
own dogged determination and his refusal to give up in the 
face of discouraging odds. As a colleague, his thirteen years 
as Director of Country Church and Sunday School Extension 
won for him the love and affection of every member of the 
Richmond staff and the unqualified co-operation of the Execu- 
tive Committee of Religious Education and Publication and 
the whole Presbyterian Church. 

It is characteristic of Dr. McLaughlin that just two days 
prior to his death he went fishing with one of his grand- 
children. Although far from well he still had to be active, 
had to be going somewhere, had to be doing something in- 
teresting. Fishing was the last outdoor activity left to him 
at eighty-one years of age. Two years ago he had found it 
necessary to give up golf. “It makes me too tired,” he said. 
“I can only play nine holes.” Imagine, golf at seventy-nine! 
For those who knew Dr. McLaughlin, that isn’t hard to un- 
derstand. 

His friends were confident that he would be active to the 
very last, and earnestly hoped that he might. It would have 
been double tragedy had he languished in illness for a long 
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time prior to his release. Feeling weaker than usual on Satur- 
day, August 26, he was persuaded to remain in bed. On Sun- 
day morning, after an uncomfortable night, and because he 
seemed not to improve, his physician urged that he be re- 
moved at once from his son’s home at Brownsburg, Virginia, 
to the hospital in nearby Staunton. As the car drove up to the 
hospital door and he spied the wheel chair awaiting him, he 
suggested that at least that could be dispensed with. Yet he 
was prevailed upon to enjoy this simple luxury .and was 
wheeled at once to the room awaiting him upstairs. As they 
rolled him up to the bedside and were preparing to lift him 
out of the chair, they discovered that it wasn’t necessary. The 
journey for him was done. Dr. McLaughlin, tired and weary, 
had quietly slipped on Home. The earnest desire of his life 
had come to pass. He had finished with his boots on! 

To Dr. McLaughlin our Presbyterian Church will never 
cease to be indebted for his vision, his courage, and his labors 
all over our Church. Hundreds of country pastors were 
strengthened by his warm comradeship and his wise counsel. 
Many young seminary students under his inspired leadership 
dedicated themselves to rural church service as selflessly and 
as completely as others have dedicated themselves to the 
foreign field. No one man can take his place. It will take a 
team of able men to carry on the work he has started, so 
large has it grown. And that he got it going so well just as 
the South is coming into an unprecedented era of growth is 
obviously all a part of the plan of God who called Dr. Mc- 
Laughlin out from among ordinary men and made him His 
special instrument for this great day in our Church. 
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Rural Prospect, by Mark Rich, is a significant 
book on the town and country church. Published 
for the National Committee on Town and Country 
Church, it challenges the local rural church to in- 
tensify its program and revitalize its service to the 
community. It contains eight chapters. A brief sum- 
mary of each chapter follows. 

Meet the People portrays the interdependence of 
rural and urban churches and people. 

Rural Paradox introduces rural church problems 
—‘‘As alive with promise as are the chattering chil- 
dren who are so common in its congregations . . . as 
dull as the deacons nodding through a service.” 

“Too many only interested in the status quo... 
some are electric with eagerness and activity.” 

“Prospect so dim that it presents a puzzling prob- 
lem . . . prospect so bright, it makes the blood tingle 
with anticipation.” 

“Too small to carry out its mission alone. . . dis- 
astrous competition . . . ‘fiddling while Rome burns’ 
... pietistic tradition.” 

What Is the Church’s Home Mission? discusses 
ways in which the rural community affects the 
church and shows how the rural church needs to 
perfect its program of co-operation and service to 
minister to “all the people in the community.” 
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The Church’s Rural Strength shows the ministry 
of the rural church to rural people “. . . inspires its 
members to practice high moral standards, raises 
the people’s appreciation of culture, is strong in 
fellowship, most of all the church points the people 
to God.” This is done through a life-centered and 
comprehensive ministry, which is deeply ingrained 
in Christian history, among the Hebrews, in the 
ministry of Jesus, and among the early Christian 
churches. 

In meeting the need for more human and finan- 
cial resources to broaden the service of the rural 
church to the rural community, various types of co- 
operation are being followed: consolidation, county 
councils of churches, community churches, feder- 
ated churches, the denominational and interdenomi- 
national larger parish, and the multi-denomina- 
tional church. 

Home Missions Looks to the Community recog- 
nizes the primary importance of the spiritual min- 
istry of the church to all people. But it also encour- 
ages the church to seek the help of “Rural Allies” 
for assistance in the “advancement of the spiritual 
life of the country.” 

Join Hands Then describes briefly the services of 
several farmers’ organizations and other rural agen- 
cies. It also presents the programs of rural church 
agencies, among them being The National Commit- 
tee on Town and Country Church, the departments 
of town and country church of the several denomi- 
nations, The Christian Rural Fellowship, agricul- 
tural missions, rural church institutes, and others. 

Christian Dynamics for Community Living dis- 
cusses the family farm and the productive home as 
fundamental for a good community and a strong 
rural church. Stewardship of life and land are 
taught in the “Lord’s Acre Plan.” A strong chal- 
lenge is given to laymen as the strength and founda- 
tion of a strong rural church. 

Men of Faith tells the story of Christian commu- 
nity builders, past and present, who encompass a 
fellowship of men of great faith. 

This helpful book is beyond techniques and pro- 
grams in the local church. It emphasizes carrying 
the message of the Church and the Gospel of Christ 
into every area of the life of the individual in his 
total environment. It should be read by all minis- 
ters, both urban and rural, and by those who wish 
to supplement their reading of the Home Mission 
study book The Changing South and the Presby- 
terian Church in the United States, by Dr. E. T. 
Thompson. 

Reviewed by James M. Carr, Secretary, 
‘Town and Country Church Dept., 
Board of Church Extension. 
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Books can lead your child 


Beyond the Rim of Our Own World’ 


HAT does the average American child know 

W about people—about people other than 

those in his own family, his own neighbor- 
hood, the social class in which he lives and moves? 
He knows little or nothing. Traveling to other re- 
gions of our country and living with the people 
there would be a broadening experience for him, 
but that is not physically possible. So he must do 
the next best thing. He must get this experience 
through books. Books, wisely chosen for this pur- 
pose, may prove an effective channel for the promo- 
tion of good will and for a basic understanding of 
the great variety of people who make up our 
America. 

Through books, the child comes to know inti- 
mately people of all classes, types, and characters; 
he shares vicariously their struggles and trials, their 
sorrows and joys. He becomes part of a new en- 
vironment; he enters the lives of strange people 
with a new insight; he sees things from their point 
of view. He learns that life can be very different 
from life in his own back yard. He notices the re- 
actions of others to his own behavior. In short, the 
book has taught him something. In real life, he 
begins to put himself in the place of the other fel- 
low. He stands in the other fellow’s shoes, and not 
his own. 

The child learns many things about these other 
people. They are strange and different, but they are 
kind and human. They speak a strange language or 
they use a peculiar dialect, but they speak words of 
kindness. Kindness is the same in any language. 
There are many differences, but an equal number 
of likenesses, and the likenesses are stronger than 
the differences. These people do and say things that 
all people do and say. They love our country as 
we do. They contribute in many ways to the wel- 
fare of our own country, as we do. We love them 


*This article is one in a series planned by the Committee on Re- 
ligious Education of Children of the International Council of Re- 
ligious Education. It is being used simultaneously by several co- 
operating denominations. Copyright 1950, Lois Lenski, noted au- 
thor of books for children. 
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because we know them. They love us because they 
know us. 

There can be no doubt that many of our Ameri- 
can children are growing up with limited experience 
and narrow viewpoints. They need to broaden their 
personal experience, to reshape their preconceived 
notions, and to deepen their insight for the judg- 
ment of basic values. They need wider knowledge 
of patterns of American family life, of rural-urban 
contrasts, of economic differences, of the problems 
of adjustment of newcomers to new places and sit- 
uations, and of acceptance and rejection, and of 
the problems of minorities, those discriminated 
against or rejected for lack of skills, status, or posses- 
sions. 

There are opportunities through missionary units 
to widen the children’s experiences of people. But 
more might be done in the school, in the home, and 
in additional sessions at church to study foreign- 
born people or first or second-generation Americans 
with the help of books. This would be most bene- 
ficial to all children, not only those living in a 
community of many nationalities. There are many 
books about the foreign countries from which our 
immigrants have come, and the life lived there. 
There are other books about their life in this coun- 
try, and on the arts and crafts and the cultural 
contributions of such groups. 

A unit of study to teach racial tolerance, with 
special stress on particular problems of the locality, 
will always be valuable. A better understanding of 
our minorities—whether Jews, Negroes, Mexicans, 
or Indians—may be obtained from books. Through 
reading, children at different age levels may have 
their points of view broadened regarding these 
little-understood groups. 

I believe that a more basic approach to under- 
standing people is needed, behind and beyond such 
special studies. We need to think, read, and study a 
very fundamental question to guide us in all our 
relations with people: “Who is my neighbor and 
how can I love him as myself?” 

The concept of the word “neighbor” has greatly 
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changed. When I was a child in a small Midwestern 
town, a neighbor was the person next door, just over 
the fence. It was also anyone down the street or 
over on the next street. A neighbor ran in to borrow 
sugar, butter, or the family umbrella. A neighbor 
ran in to help in time of sickness or death. We not 
only had neighbors like this, but we were neighbors 
like this. 

Much of the old feeling toward the neighbor next 
door is gone, so let us replace it with a wider con- 
cept of the word. Perhaps we have a new and strange 
neighbor with customs and habits radically different 
from ours. What are we going to do about it? 

Just who is our neighbor? Books can be of in- 
valuable help to teach us the Biblical meaning of 
a word—that what matters is not what a man has, 
but what he is. Books may help us to understand 
how environment shapes men’s lives, and to increase 
our tolerance and understanding. 

Direct moral teaching of earlier days has gone out 
of storybooks for children, and a new kind of moral- 
izing has come in, Perhaps it would be wise to dis- 
card the word moral entirely. So let us say that our 
modern books for children do not have a moral, but 
that they do have a meaning. The moral is not 
stated in so many words, the meaning is implied— 
it has to be dug out. 

We have many fine books which are intended to 


widen children’s experience in living by presenting © 


real-life experiences of real people and through 
them a direct purpose of stirring the reader’s aware- 
ness of attitudes toward people and of relationships 
between people; and by application of these ideas to 
his own life, offering suggestions as to how he him- 
self may expect to contribute toward a better life 
in the future. Children need to know not only out- 
ward facts of how other people live, but also to 
understand their hidden motives and ideals which 
throw a direct light on their struggles and problems, 
‘thus making their behavior understandable. 
Recent book discussions which I have had with 
children from the fourth through the seventh grades 
haye revealed many surprising gaps in both their ex- 
perience and factual knowledge. The children had 
never heard of migrants, and did not know what 
they were. They had never seen poverty firsthand 
in the town where they lived nor had they read 
about it in books. They did not know about the 
poverty in the United States. They thought “all 
the poor children were in Europe.” The idea that 
the acquisition or possession of money does not 
mean happiness was a new thought to them. They 
had never heard of it from their parents at home, 
teachers at school, or in the church school. When 
asked what should be the first step to reconcile dif- 
ference of opinion or conflict between two individ- 
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ual people or two groups, they had not a single sug- 
gestion to offer. 

Why don’t the children know facts like these? 
They don’t know because of their limited experi- 
ence and limited reading; because of their parents’ 
limited experience and reading, and the overpro- 
tectiveness of parents. By being forbidden to move 
out of the social class in which they live, children 
are deprived of firsthand contacts with people in 
other walks of life, and their experience is consid- 
erably narrowed thereby. 


“Tet’s Talk About the Book” 


Boys and girls need help and guidance in mak- 
ing evaluations and drawing conclusions from the 
books they read. A book should always be read the 
first time for the story only. 

There is no question but that a book discussion 
helps children to a deeper appreciation of the moral 
concepts or the meaning behind the story, which in 
a surface reading of the story only, they would miss 
entirely. 

All moral teaching is based on the ability to see 
the other person’s point of view. We see no neces- 
sity to be kind, respectful, or generous to the other 
person unless we can put ourselves in his place, and 
know how it feels to experience kindness, respect, 
and generosity. In helping children understand this, 
it is wiser and more tactful to start with a fictional 
situation in a book, than to start with a situation 
in the child’s own life. The book situation can be 
discussed objectively, without personal embarrass- 
ment. Then conclusions can be drawn, which can 
be directly applied to the child reader’s own life 
or to a group situation. All that is needed is a 
simple question: “What would you do about this?” 

Numerous procedures for book discussions can 
be tried, as long as a simple objective is kept in 
mind—to instill a respect for every human being. 
The children’s own questions will be more valuable 
than any that may be set for them by an adult. The 
leader should constantly be on the alert to turn any 
question right back onto the children themselves, 
saying: “What do you think?” Conclusions which 
the children arrive at themselves are infinitely more 
valuable to their thinking than those imposed upon 
them by the leader. 

The questions that follow are given here merely 
as examples of provocative questions which have 
served to arouse real discussion of thoughtful values. 


Questions About the Book 


What new facts and new ideas did I learn from 
this book that I did not know before? Did it help 
me to a greater understanding? How did the people 
meet their problems? 
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Some books are intended to make us laugh, some 
to entertain us, some to teach us something, some 
to present new information or facts, some to help us 
think more clearly, some to help us understand peo- 
ple, some to tell a story. Should books be for fun 
only? Should a real-life story be kept honestly true? 
Should impossible miracles happen in it that can- 
not happen in real life? Should a book always have 
a happy ending? Should books have any connection 
with the life you lead every day? 

If the book presents situations difficult for the 
characters, has the author solved them too easily? 
How would you solve them? What do you think the 
characters should have done in such a situation? 


Application to Our Lives 


Has this book helped me to think? Has it given 
me ideas that I did not have before? Has it changed 
my ideas about some things? How can I put these 
ideas in practice in my own life? Has my attitude 
toward people changed? What would I do if I were 
confronted with this situation in real life? 

Conflicts occur frequently in books as in real life. 
Why are they necessary? How valuable? How de- 
structive? What can we learn from them? Can we 
expect always to live with people we like? Can we 
change the people we dislike? How can we get along 
with the people we dislike? 

Have I really understood this book character and 
“stood in his shoes’? For this experience, did I ob- 
tain help for my own problems and situations, a 
broader point of view, and a wider perspective? 

Books, through careful reading and thoughtful 
discussions, can help a child to think consciously 
about human values, so that his own attitude to- 
ward all people shall be a fine one. Books will give 
a child a new sense of the worth and dignity of 
every human being. A child who reads thoughtful 
books is no longer “an island unto himself.” He is 
able to see “far beyond the rim of his own little 
world.” 


Books to Help Boys and Girls Understand Other People 


The Pigtail Twins, by Anne M. Halladay; Friendship Press, 
75 cents (6-8). 

Marta Finds the Golden Door, by Frances Cavanah; Grosset, 
50 cents (7-10). 

The Hundred Dresses, by Eleanor Estes; Harcourt, $2.50 
(7-10). 
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Americans Everyone (stories), by Lavinia R. Davis; Double- 
day, $1.50 (8-10). 

They Came From Sweden (Swedish), by Clara Ingram 
Judson; Houghton Mifflin, $2.25 (9-11). 

A Boy Named John (Russian), by John Cournos; Scribner, 
$1.75 (9-11). 

Syrian Yankee (Syrian), by Salom Rizk; Doubleday, $2.75 
(9-11). 

With a Dutch Accent (Dutch), by D. C. DeJong; Harper, 
$2.75 (9-11). 


Books to Help Boys and Girls Understand Minority Groups 

Children of the Promise (Jewish), by Florence C. Means; 
Friendship Press, $1.25 (9-11). 

The Very Good Neighbors (Mexican), by I. Eberle; Lippin- 
cott, $1.75 (8-10). 

The Village That Learned to Read (Mexican), by Elizabeth 
K. Tarshis; Houghton Mifflin, $2.50 (9-11). 

My Indian Picture Story Book (Indian), by Mable Nieder- 
meyer, Friendship Press, 75 cents (6-9). 

Peter of the Mesa (Indian), by Florence C. Means; Friend- 
ship Press, 75 cents (9-11). 

Tobe (Negro), by S. G. Sharpe; University of North Carolina 
Press, $2.00 (6-10). 

Two Is a Team (Negro), by L. and J. Beim; Harcourt, $2.00 
(6-8). 

Bright April (Negro), by Marguerite De Angeli; Double- 
day, $2.50 (9-11). 

Indigo Hill (Negro), by Eleanor Frances Lattimore; Morrow, 
$2.00 (7-10). 


Books to Help Boy and Girls Understand 
the Struggles and Problems of Others 


Adopted Jane (family life), by Helen Daringer; Harcourt, 
$2.00 (9-12). 

Bayou Suzette (family life), by Lois Lenski; Lippincott, 
$2.50 (9-12). 

The Little House (city life), by Virginia L. Burton, Hough- 
ton Mifflin, $2.50 (5-7). 

A Sundae With Judy, by Frieda Friedman; Morrow, $2.00 
(9-12). 

A Tree for Peter (city life), by Kate Seredy; Viking, $2.50 
(10-12). 

Blue Willow (migrants), by Doris Gates; Viking, $2.00 (8-10). 

Blueberry Acres and Other Stories (migrants), by Alice 
Geer Kelsey; Friendship Press, $1.00 (g-11). 

Sandy and Mr. Jalopy (migrants), by Edith J. Agnew; 
Friendship Press, $1.00 (6-8). 

Tumbleweed Boy (migrants), by Eleanor Hull; Friendship 
Press, $1.00 (11-15). 

Judy’s Journey (migrants), by Lois Lenski, Lippincott, $2.50 
(9-12). 

Cotton in My Sack (sharecroppers), by Lois Lenski; Lippin- 
cott, $2.50 (9-12). 

Hold Autumn in Your Hand (sharecroppers), by George 
Sessions Perry; Viking, $2.50 (9-12). 

Additional books under these subjects may be chosen from 
Reading Ladders for Human Relations, American Council on 
Education, 744 Jackson Place, Washington 6, D. C. 
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Children in a Réd Feather nursery give thanks for their mid-morning milk 


Red Feathers Are Flying 


and welfare services are united under the 

heartening symbol of the Red Feather to raise 
approximately $190,000,000 for their support for 
the next year. They are members of Community 
Chests in more than 1,250 towns and cities scattered 
throughout the country, and their services reach 
into millions of homes to provide nursing and child 
care, family counseling, and wholesome recreation 
where it is most needed. 

A legion of volunteers from all walks of life, 
from industry and labor, churches and civic organi- 
zations join forces in the country’s largest and most 
inclusive campaigns for voluntary contributions. 
The press, the radio, and the entertainment field 
lend their generous support. 

Each community determines for itself the amount 
needed for its own local services. Each conducts its 
own campaign in its own manner, under its own 
local leadership. Most campaigns are held in Oc- 
tober or November. 

Ruggedly independent, but united in a common 
purpose: to help build the best possible program of 
health and welfare for their communities, America’s 
Community Chests were founded by the people 
themselves because it made sense to them to co- 
ordinate their efforts to raise funds for needed 
services. ‘ 

Their budgets are reviewed annually by an im- 
partial group of citizens and they participate in a 
community program of planning services to meet 
local needs. 

More than go years of experience has proved that 


‘Ls year more than 15,000 community health 
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such united campaigns, joint planning, and budget- 
ing benefit the contributors, the volunteer workers, 
Red Feather services, and the community. These 
united campaigns substitute order for chaos of mul- 
tiple appeals, guarantee effective use of funds, give 
the community an annual accounting of steward- 
ship, conserve the time and energy of volunteers, 
give the contributor some basis of judgment as to 
the relative needs of different organizations, raise 
more money, secure more contributors, eliminate 
wasteful and costly competition in fund raising and 
provide growth. 
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Boys relax after a big game at the Red Feather-sponsored 
Richmond Home for Boys 
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READ! 


By ROWENA McCUTCHEN®* 


KNOW! 


[ txe world mission of the Church is to preach 
the Gospel—to act as a channel for God’s 
grace—to extend the Kingdom of God 
throughout the world. It has no geographic, na- 
tional, or time limit. We as Christians are commis- 
sioned by Christ Himself with a commission which 
is as direct, as personal and as urgent today as it was 
2,000 years ago. If we are to carry out this commis- 
sion effectively, we must be informed. 

The General Assembly has designated two periods 
of time for the particular study of the mission en- 
terprise of the Church—October for the work at 
home, January for the work abroad. To help us fur- 
ther the theme for our study is designated and re- 
sources prepared for the study of that theme. 

The interdenominational “foreign” theme for 
study this year is “The Near East.” One of the char- 
acteristics of today is the resurgence of the Islamic 
faith, the stirring to new missionary zeal of those 
of the Mohammedan faith, peoples that the Chris- 
tian Church lost and has never been able to regain. 
The peoples of the Near East constitute a real chal- 
lenge. Though we as a denomination have no mis- 
sion work in the Near East, it yet behooves us to 
know what is being done and to bear our share of 
the witness there in concern and prayer. Toward 
this end every member of the Church should read 
Introducing Islam, by J. Christy Wilson. For those 
who will go into further study of this theme, Near 
East Panorama, by Glora Wysner, is a major source 
book. A guide for adult study is provided also on 
this theme. Since it is a theme which most major 
Protestant denominations will be studying, an inter- 
denominational School of Missions would be an ex- 
cellent approach to it. There are books for all ages 
on this theme, reading books and study courses, 
available from your book store. 

Since we are not studying interdenominationally 
a country in which we have work, this seems an ex- 
cellent time to discover something of the breadth 
and scope of the missionary enterprise of the Pres- 


*Mrs. Leighton McCutchen, Assistant Educational Secretary, Board 
of World Missions, Presbyterian Church, U.S. 
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ACT! 


byterian Church, U.S. To that end a book has been 
prepared, A Story to Tell, which should be in the 
home of every family in the Presbyterian Church. 
In its articles, stories, pictures, and maps the work 
of our Church in eight countries is laid before the 
reader. Every phase of missions is presented, from 
the philosophy of the ongoing Christian Church to 
the little incidents that make daily life interesting. 
The men will be interested in such articles as “The 
End Is the Beginning,” an editorial by Dr. John A. 
Mackay, reprinted with his permission. Elders will 
read with interest the study of the indigenous 
church in Africa as a guide to progress in our own 
work in Congo. “With Wings as Eagles” will be of 
especial interest to young people, since it is about 
youth work in Brazil—and flying! Women will like 
the description of a Presbyterial in Mexico in “She 
Found the Church There, Too.” Deacons will be 
interested in the charts which present a study of 
certain statistics or in the short challenge presented 
by Mr. Occena of the Philippines. The ministers 
may get a sermon or two from the one of Mr. 
Logan’s “Nineteen Centuries of Christianity.” Every 
member of the church family will enjoy the section 
which shows the number and location of each mis- 
sion station on each field, with other pertinent ma- 
terial of interest and value. Since this constitutes 
something of a report on the stewardship of the 
Church every church member, to be informed and 
concerned, should read it. 

A Story to Tell was not designed as a study book; 
however, it may be studied, since it indicates every 
phase of the work of the Church abroad. If a study 
of the denominational theme, “Into All the World,” 
is desired, A Story to Tell may be supplemented by 
the PRESBYTERIAN SuRVEY and leaflets available from 
the Board of World Missions. The January issue of 
Presbyterian YOUTH, Pioneer Trails, and Graded 
Lesson materials for Junior and Primary Depart- 
ments will carry guidance material for use on this 
theme. 

There is no excuse for ignorance in the Presby- 
terian Church! The missionary enterprise is your 
enterprise. Know and do something about it. 
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Whittington Community Chapel, erected in 1946 by the con- 
gregation of the First Presbyterian Church, Hot Springs, 


Arkansas 





















Community 
Chapels 1n 
Hot Springs 


By JAMES A. MILLARD, Jr.* 


In Hot Springs National Park, Arkansas, the First Presbyterian Church is 
engaged in an out-of-the-ordinary outpost work. Usually, Presbyterian out- 
posts are located, not only with an eye to community needs, but looking 
toward the possibility of speedy growth into self-sustaining churches. This 
church has chosen two underprivileged communities instead. 


Church has gladly shouldered the 

load of Christian service to two un- 
derprivileged communities. The unusual 
thing in Hot Springs is the fact that both 
outposts are growing into community 
centers, serving people of many faiths. 
For that reason, both outposts are called 
“community chapels.” * 

As the city nestles against the foothills 
of the Ouachitas, many of its streets run 
up into small valleys. One such street, 
Whittington Avenue, enters a_ blind 
alley, surrounded on three sides by 
mountains and having only Whittington 
Avenue as its entrance and exit. 

In another part of the city runs Hot 
Springs Creek, down which flow the ex- 
cess waters from the world-famous 
springs, which have made this National 
Park a famous health resort. A few 
blocks away and parallel to the creek 
are the extensive properties of the Oak- 
lawn Jockey Club, through which no 
streets pass. And lying between these two 
is another self-contained community 
called Forest Hill. 

Some ten years ago, farsighted persons 
of the First Presbyterian Church real- 
ized that there was no evangelical church 
in either the Whittington or the Forest 
Hill areas. Sunday-school work was be- 
gun in neighboring homes, and from 
these in a decade two strong Sunday 
schools have grown. An average of more 
than fifty are in attendance now at each 
of the two community Sunday schools. 
Throughout the week, programs for the 
children are regularly conducted. Wom- 
en’s groups have been organized. The 
one at the Whittington Chapel is a circle 
of the Women of the Church; the other, 
at the Forest Hill Chapel, is a home dem- 
onstration club. 

The concern of the First Church to 
house adequately these two outposts has 
resulted in the erection of two fine 
“community chapel” buildings within 
the past four years. 

In 1946 an adequate hollow-tile build- 
ing, known as the Whittington Commu- 
nity Chapel, was completed. 

During the first part of this year the 
enthusiastic support of the whole con- 


ig HOT SPRINGS, the Presbyterian 


_*Rev. James A. Millard, Jr., Th.D., pastor of the 
First Presbyterian Church, Hot Springs, Arkansas. 
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Dr. James A. Millard, Jr. (left), pastor of the First Presbyterian Church in Hot Springs and Dr. Marion A. Boggs, former 
pastor of the Hot Springs Church, look at the memorial plaque erected in memory of Josephine Brown in the Forest Hill Com- 
munity Chapel, the exterior of which is pictured on the right 


gregation of the First Church was evidenced as 
a new chapel in the Forest Hill community was 
built, with a value approximating $15,000. 

The new Forest Hill Community Chapel is a 
memorial to Miss Josephine E. Brown, a member 
of the First Church, who began the Forest Hill Sun- 
day School, aided by the young people of the First 
Church. At the dedication service for this building 
in May, 1950, young people who had worked with 
Miss Brown in the early days at Forest Hill un- 
veiled a memorial plaque in the new building. 

Both chapel programs have grown rapidly within 


the last two years. Members of the Session of the 
First Church have been faithful in conducting 
preaching services. For the past year a full-time 
chapel worker was employed, and in September of 
this year for the first time, a full-time chapel pastor, 
the Rev. Max Ecke, Jr., took over the work. 

Whether these “community chapels” become self- 
sustaining churches or not, children and young peo- 
ple through the years will be finding their Saviour 
through these service projects of a devoted congre- 
gation. 


—50,000 Southern Presbyterian College Students-——— 


(Continued from page 498) 


cept responsibility, to become and to act as men 
and women. If they pass out of college without hav- 
ing acquired the ability of getting along in our adult 
world, then they have missed one main purpose of 
education. As a child matures, a parent has to learn 
to take hands off. It is time now for son or daughter 
to make or to mar his own life. Step to the sideline 
and cheer your sons and daughters on, but let them 
know that while you are for them, it is their job 
from now on to make the most out of living. They 
always will need your hopes and prayers, but there 
comes a time when parental decision-making should 
end. 
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Fifty thousand Presbyterian college students! 
What could not Jesus Christ do for you, with you, 
and by you, if He had a real chance? 

Students of the free world, it is your day! The 
hour calls for high dedication. It demands the 
clearest thinking, the purest purpose, and the broad- 
est vision. The future is like plastic clay. It awaits 
the molders. They who tomorrow will mold today 
must today enlarge their minds, train their intellects 
to think, learn from the Saviour life’s real purpose, 
and dedicate themselves to God and to their fellow 
man. It is supremely great to have the privilege of 
education in such a dangerous age. 
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“GO...GROW ... GLOW” 


Take a trip with me to Stillman! 


MAGINE yourself in a small church in Tusca- 
loosa, Alabama. It is nine o’clock in the morn- 
ing. It is the week of the 1950 Women’s Train- 

ing School at Stillman College. The sunlight filter- 
ing through the windows picks up the golden pipes 
of the chimes at the front of the church, You have 
just been hearing soft organ music, soft voices with 
hymns, meditations, and prayers in a morning wor- 
ship period; you have been looking at the open 
Bible and at a picture of Christ. The leader of the 
Bible hour stands, and you feel his love for his fel- 
low man. The one hundred twenty Negro women 
delegates attending the training school feel it— 
know that it is genuine—and respond. One hundred 
twenty golden voices nearly break your heart with 
the beauty of the words and spirit of the theme 
chorus: 


“Christ is the answer to my every need 
Christ is the answer; he is my friend indeed 
Problems of life my spirit may assail 
With Christ, my Saviour, I shall never fail 
For... 

Christ is the answer 
to my need.” 


You know of some of life’s problems assailing the 
spirits there—you know that an instructor’s hus- 
band is a missionary behind the iron curtain in 
China; you know that a sister of one of the dele- 
gates is dying of cancer; and you know that they 
know beyond doubt that “Christ is the answer.” 

Stay with the group through the Bible hour. They 
are studying the book of Hebrews. You will hear 
their leader apply the message of this book to their 
everyday living. You will hear him take the “do- 
minion” theme and show that as the Negro’s power 
increases, unless Christianity in its real sense is 
present, a clash will be inevitable. You will hear 
him urge the delegates to follow Christian leaders of 


*Miss Blackmon was assistant in the Administrative Department, 
Board of Women’s Work, at the time this article was written. She 
attended the 1950 Women’s Training School at Stillman in this 
capacity. 
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By FRANCES BLACKMON* 


their own race. You will receive directions for spirit- 
ual growth. 

“Do you believe Christ is the answer? Do you?” 
you will hear him ask. Then the murmur of voices 
that affirm their belief. “There are enough people 
in this room to spread that belief throughout our 
Southland,” he will say and you will believe him. 


After recess 


You have a choice of classes. Would you like to 
go to “How to Study the Bible”? Later, in one of the 
closing sessions of the school, two members of this 
class will testify that they felt as though they knew 
personally the author of the book they studied. 
Would you like to study “Parliamentary Law’? The 
report from this class will be, “All members want to 
go home and be ‘President’!” Would you like to 
study “Program Building’’? You will learn that there 
is joy in being part of a program built so that 
“Jesus may be seen.” Would you like to go around 
the world in the World Missions class? You will 
hear a delegate report, “It was wonderful to go 
around the world in the World Missions class and 
we want to help more with missions.” Would you 
like to know more about stewardship? You will learn 
from a pastor and at the end of the class it will be 
reported, “We have a better knowledge of how to 
use our time, abilities, and money.” Would you like 
to have a Christian home? You will learn from a 
woman who has built such a home. She will tell 
you such things as how to use a crumb, a slice, or a 
loaf of time for Scripture reading: a crumb, a verse; 
a slice, a chapter; a loaf, a book of the Bible. And 
the story of the busy mother: her home crowded; 
her hours crowded; each day her small children saw 
her sit in a certain chair and draw her apron over 
her head. As they grew older they were to learn 
that this was her prayer time. 


Evening 





There are vesper services—attend; your fellow 
delegates will lead them. There is a message to be 
heard on Stillman College; there are messages to be 
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heard from those who are engaged in or who have 
recently visited Christ’s work at home and abroad. 
There are films—one showing our own Texas-Mexi- 
can Industrial Institute and one showing the church 
as it serves and is served. There is a concert by a 
young Negro lyric soprano from Laurel, Mississippi. 
The sponsor and accompanist’s description: “Her 
voice is beautiful; her tones unexcelled—but the 
beauty of her life is the secret of her music.” You 
will hear members of the audience hail her as one 
of our great singers of the future. 

You see one evening message listed as “How We 
Do It Now” to be given by the Chairman of the 
Board of Women’s Work. Do not make the mistake 
of thinking it will be dull when you hear it is on 
“reorganization.” You will follow the clear explana- 
tion with interest from the moment the speaker 
puts you at ease with her by saying she is like the 
little boy who learned the short memory verse—“It 
is I; be not afraid”—and when he arose to say it, 
said: “It’s me, and I’m scared.” 

Scarcely away from the church, you will hear 
lively sounds from the piano in the music room. If 
you follow the sounds, you will be amazed to see 
all those women looking like animated-cartoon fig- 
ures with their hands wiggling like rabbit ears above 
their heads and loudly singing to the tune of “John 
Brown’s Body”’—“Little Peter Rabbit had a fly 
upon his nose.” Next you will see small groups in 
Bible-story charades silently acting out Abraham 
and Isaac, the Wise and Foolish Virgins, etc. 


The School’s Very Heart—Evangelism 


Would you like to know more about drawing peo- 
ple to Christ? You will learn at the feet of one who 
knows and who makes all want to have a part in 
Christ’s program. The effectiveness of this teaching 
will be seen when the whole school has a choice of 
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breaking into groups for discussion of the subjects 
of most concern to each individual there. The great 
majority will choose the group for “Evangelism.” 

Their directions for putting it into effect at home— 
clear and specific; their inspiration—Christ’s com- 
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mand, “Go ye.... 


Dedication 


“As often as you eat this bread. . .”+ Sunday's ser- 
mon and communion service will bring each one 
face to face with the necessity for rededication. Mon- 
day’s evening session will bring to a close a period 
which the director of the school described as a 
“time apart with Him.” You will see the conclusion 
of the business of Snedecor Memorial Synodical 
with the impressive installation of officers. You will 
realize that all the threads of the beautiful week of 
prayer, of play, and of bright plans for the future 
are tied together in the brief message beginning: 
“You gotta get a glory in your soul” and ending with 
a lovely comparison of the flames of the fires lighted: 
red flames—leadership; blue flames—steady workers, 
the power of the church; white flames—purity and 
light of Christ’s followers; purple flames—significant 
of royalty—royal service to our King. You will see 
the consecration and dedication completed in the 
lighting of the candles from the foot of the cross; 
you will hear the beautiful voice of the reader; hear 
the duet “A Prayer and a Challenge” sung softly; 
see the procession move from the church to the lawn 
and form the lighted cross. As taps are sung: “Jesus 
calls; Jesus calls; calls to ofe; calls to all. . . fol- 
low me,” you will remember the delegate who said, 
“The only way I can express what we got from this 
conference is “Go... grow... glow.” 


+This Scripture quotation is from the Revised Standard Version 
of the New Testament, copyright, 1946, by the International Coun- 
cil of Religious Education, and is used by its permission. 












































wouldn’t worry. Faith is the great healer. It seems 
logical that any organ of the body can be remark- 
ably changed by emotional tension. Worry and fear 
are the direct result of the American’s overempha- 
sis on material things, on money and social pres- 
tige.” 

"To those who spend their lives piling up money 
bags for selfish ends, there comes this warning in the 
forgotten Sermon: Lay not up for yourselves treas- 
ures upon earth, where moth and rust doth corrupt, 
and where thieves break through and steal: but lay 
up for yourselves treasures in heaven. . . for where 
your treasure is, there will your heart be also. 

Yet this does not mean that one may not reap rich 
material rewards. On the contrary, some of the 
promises are sweeping: Take no thought for your 
life, what ye shall eat, or what ye shall drink; nor 
yet for your body, what ye shall put on... . But seek 
ye first the Kingdom of God, and his righteousness; 
and all these things shall be added unto you. 

Jesus emphasizes that great general promise by 
three more: Ask, and it shall be given you; seek, and 
ye shall find; knock, and it shall be opened unto 
you. 

These are truly dazzling promises, yet from child- 
hood I have watched them being fulfilled before my 
eyes. My mother believed in them completely, her 
faith never shaken even at grim times when we 
were down, literally, to a last crust of bread. But, as 
Mother expected, things would invariably change 
for the better, and in ample time. 


Sermon Hard to Live By 


True, the instructions in the Sermon are not easy 
to follow. If I really worked at them, I should be- 
come, among other things, generous and open- 
handed, forgiving, loving, free from greed and 
malice. I should possess superb confidence that 
things would eventually come out all right and so 
I should not waste my strength, or ruin my di- 
gestion, through worry. 

This immortal legacy is like a well of pure water 
for travellers on life’s journey, where we can drink 
of the knowledge of those ways of life that are 
blessed. They who mourn shall be comforted, and 
those who hunger after righteousness, which is wis- 
dom and understanding of universal law, shall be 
filled. The merciful are blessed, for they shall ob- 
tain mercy, and the peacemakers, too, who shall be 
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called “the children of God.” 

The Sermon reminds us to set a decent example 
in the world; men do not “light a candle, and put 
it under a bushel, but on a candlestick; and it giveth 
light unto all that are in the house. Let your light so 
shine before men, that they may see your good 
works.” For those who follow these teachings and 
trust in those promises, so the Sermon declares, are 
“the light of the world.” 

A man’s thoughts are the theater of his soul. It is 
not enough to refrain from murdering an enemy; 
just to hate him is evil. “Thou shalt not kill; and 
whosoever shall kill shall be in danger of the judg- 
ment: But I say unto you, That whosoever is angry 
with his.brother without a cause shall be in danger 
of the judgment .. . but whosoever shall say, Thou 
fool, shall be in danger of hell fire.” 

There is something worse than the murder of the 
body; this is the murder of the spirit. How is that? 
Why, it is the killing of a man’s belief in himself, 
the destruction of his faith, which comes if you con- 
vict him of being a fool. 

There is a security that comes only from living 
the good life. 

Therefore whosoever heareth these sayings of 
mine, and doeth them, I will liken him unto a wise 
man, which built his house upon a rock: and the 
rain descended, and the floods came, and the winds 
blew, and beat upon that house; and it fell not: for 
it was founded upon a rock. And every one that 
heareth these sayings of mine, and doeth them not, 
shall be likened unto a foolish man, which built his 
house upon the sand: and the rain descended, and 
the floods came, and the winds blew, and beat upon 
that house; and it fell: and great was the fall of it. 

Perhaps it is not so remarkable so many have 
forgotten the profoundest sermon of all time, be- 
cause its richness is expressed in such simplicity; it 
is natural, no doubt, for the smart and sophisticated 
to recoil from such homely faith. But the less faith 
a man has in his God, the less he has in himself; the 
more insecure, fearful, and purposeless life becomes. 

A man may read these forgotten words a thousand 
times and find within them fresh beauty and wis- 
dom. In the ancient day when Christ first spoke the 
words, Matthew recorded: “... the people were as- 
tonished.” You will be astonished, too, to discover 
how pertinent it all is when applied to your daily 
life. 
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A Living Fellowship in Mexico 





In Mexico City Helen, Dr. Shelby, “Mex,” and Frances were 
dominated by their tourist instincts 


Christ,” said Pastor Niemoeller in his open- 

ing address at Montreat last August. As we 
sat in the Auditorium and listened to these words, 
our thoughts turned back to our recent trip to 
Mexico and to the fellowship of the living Christ 
which we found there. 

On June 10 we crossed the border with our mis- 
sionary family and guides, Miss Margaret Shelby 
and her father, Dr. James O. Shelby. About midday 
we began looking for a shady spot in this desert area 
where we might eat our picnic lunch. At last we 
found one lone tree but it was in the middle of a 
cemetery. As we drove past, “Mex” (Miss Shelby) 
commented, “That would be a significant place for 
your first stop in Mexico because this is a land of 
the dead rather than the living Christ!” This state- 
ment increased in meaning as we visited the various 
mission stations and became acquainted not only 
with the missionaries but also with the Mexican peo- 
ple, who for over four hundred years have lived 
under the fear of a dead Christ rather than the love 
of a living Saviour. 


T HE Church is .a fellowship of the living 
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Frances Craig of Rock Hill, $.C., and Helen Cassell of 
Roanoke, Va., are students at the General Assembly's 
Training School in Richmond, Virginia. This is an account of 
how they filled their summer field work requirement in 
Mexico under the supervision of Miss Margaret Shelby. The 
assignment was made possible financially by the Board 
of Education of the Assembly and special gifts. 











“Mex” had mapped out our tour thoroughly, not 
only to visit practically all our missions but also to 
keep us on first-class highways. It was an exciting 
experience to attend church services and visit 
friends of the Shelbys along the way to Monterrey, 
Linares, and Victoria. However, our biggest thrill 
came in San Luis Potosi, when the ten Mexican 
students at the Mexican General Assembly’s Train- 
ing School rushed out to greet the Shelbys and their 
two American friends. ‘The Shelbys were embraced 
in true Mexican style, and we were all received with 
warm affection. “Mex” and her father teach here 
along with Miss Katherine Gray and Miss Mary Lou 
Barnett. The setup of the school has a striking 
resemblance to the Assembly’s Training School at 
Richmond. It is sponsored by the Presbyterian 
General Assembly of Mexico and the missions of the 
Northern and Southern Presbyterian Churches in 
the United States. The girls’ dormitory and adminis- 
tration building are both in one big Spanish house 
and the classes are held in the nearby Presbyterian 
Church. Although the entrance requirements are 
equivalent only to our high-school degree, the 
classes taught here in a three-year course are similar 
to those taught us at A.T.S. in two years. The 
graduates are prepared for full-time Christian work 
or Christian leadership in other types of work. This 
stop was also the beginning of our struggle with the 
Spanish language, but we soon learned to laugh as 
heartily at our mistakes as did our Mexican friends. 
Our names changed to Elena and Panchita. 


Medical Work at Morelia 


From here we went to Morelia to get a glimpse of 
our medical work. Dr. Hervey Ross is in charge 
of the hospital there and is assisted by Miss Iona 
Smith, the head nurse, and Miss Mary McBee, who, 
after her language study in Mexico City, will work 
as anesthetic technician. The hospital was originally 
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equipped for fifteen beds but now has sixty. There 
are eighteen student nurses and four Mexican 
graduate nurses. A chapel service is held each morn- 
ing for the doctors, nurses, and patients who are 
able to attend. Also there is prayer with each patient 
before an operation. At the hospital many people 
hear the Gospel for the first time. A new missionary 
couple, the William T. Wings, are now engaged in 
following up the evangelistic work started at the 
hospital. Morelia is a beautiful city with a famous 
old aqueduct standing near the Presbyterian head- 
quarters. The avenue to the Catholic church runs 
directly in front of the hospital. Here, on special 
saints’ days, hundreds of people crowd the street 
walking on their knees in prayer to their church 
door. 

Next we moved on to the cold climate of Toluca. 
Here we viewed another phase of our educational 
work. This is a Presbytery training school for girls. 
Miss Helen Pemberton is our missionary teacher in 
this school. Miss Emma Gomez, a well-known Mexi- 
can Christian, is in charge. She is dean, teacher, and 
housekeeper for the twenty-five students now attend- 
ing. This Presbytery school differs from the General 
Assembly’s school in San Luis Potosi in that its 
requirement for entrance is a sixth-grade certificate. 
It is sponsored by the local presbytery and also 
supported by the women of the Presbytery as well 
as our mission. While visiting the church where the 
classes are held, the Mexican minister told us of 
the Catholic attack some four years before which is 
described in Dr. C. Darby Fulton’s book, Now Is 
the Time. Just recently the church had to install 
loud speakers in the auditorium because of the noise 
from the Catholic church bells across the street 
which the Catholics insist upon ringing during the 
hours of the Protestant service. 


A Visit to Mexico City 


Since the rainy season had begun, we drove slowly 
to Mexico City. Our previous arrangements for hotel 
reservations fell through, so we had opportunity to 
stay with Mexican friends of the Shelbys whose 
home was across the street from the Presbyterian 
seminary. We met the seminary president and his 
wife, who gave us many facts concerning the semin- 
ary. We were interested to learn that their courses 
cover a period of four years instead of three years 
like our seminaries here. 

In Mexico City our tourist instincts completely 
dominated us. Our missionary parents dismissed 
us for a few hours while they tended to necessary 
business. Then they showed us points of interest and 
beauty. On Sunday we were ready and anxious to at- 
tend the English-speaking Protestant church. Here 
we met other missionaries and “understood” a ser- 
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mon. This church is made up of all English-speaking 
Protestant denominations represented in Mexico 
City. Its services are like most services held in the 
United States so we sat with the assurance of know- 
ing at least when to bow our heads and when to 
stand. 

After arranging to eat lunch with the John Woods, 
another new evangelistic couple now studying the 
language, we hurriedly drove to the large Mexican 
Presbyterian Church in the heart of the city in 
time for the last part of the service. We were greatly 
impressed with the Mexican services even though 
they were different in some respects from ours. The 
elders in the churches always participate in some way 
in the service. One of the men or boys who take up 
the offering always leads the offertory prayer. Mem- 
bers of the congregation who have special prayers 
of thanksgiving or petitions assemble at the front 
of the pulpit and the minister offers a prayer in their 
behalf. 

One night in Cuernavaca with Mr. and Mrs. 
Homer Spencer we were shown a boys’ hostel. This 
is a student home where sixteen boys live and attend 
the public schools. These boys come from villages 
which are limited in educational opportunities. 
Christian family life is provided for them by having 
grace before meals, family prayers, and Bible study. 
They attend and participate in the activities of the 
local church, and enjoy fellowship with the mis- 
sionaries. Cuernavaca is a picturesque town with 
many beautiful homes and brightly colored flowers. 
From the top of the hostel home we could catch a 
glimpse of “Popo” and the “Sleeping Lady,” two 
extinct volcanoes. 

Taxco is another tourist center, quaint because 
of the cobblestone streets and famous for its silver. 
We were amazed to find the city’s one-time bar 
turning into the Presbyterian church—the only 
Protestant church in Taxco. The Henry Pressleys 
are directing this work. Mrs. Pressley took us for 
our first jeep ride so we could view the lights of 
this city which is built on a mountain side. She 
described the brilliance of the colored Christmas 
lights of the Presbyterian church decorations and 
how they attracted everyone’s attention. We could 
imagine the sensation they created since there were 
no other colored lights in Taxco. 


New School to Be Started at Teloloapan 


The next day when we reached Teloloapan, we 
heard the plans for the beginning of a new school 
similar to Tex.-Mex. Mr. and Mrs. Jack McClendon 
and Mr. and Mrs. Clarence Bassett are working 
together on it. In this three-year course they plan to 
enroll families, especially young married couples, 
who will live in model houses and have small plots 
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of ground to cultivate. In the morning the men and 
women will study Bible courses together. During 
the afternoon the men will learn better methods of 
agriculture, water conservation, and irrigation while 
the women study canning, child care, and nutrition. 
This prospective school is the only one of its kind 
in our Mexico Mission. It will teach the people 
how to care not only for their physical needs but 
also for their spiritual needs. As they become more 
prosperous they will be able to contribute more to 
their churches and in turn their churches will be- 
come independent and self-supporting. 

From Teloloapan it is possible to go by jeep to 
a medical clinic at Cuetzala. A jeep was not avail- 
able at the time so we did not attempt the trip. Miss 
Mildred Beaty, a trained nurse, works there with 
her aunt, Miss Lettie Beaty, who is an evangelist 
and a teacher in our short term Bible schools. 

As we drove into Chilpancingo we were reminded 
of the scorpion pills which Miss Mildred Beaty had 
given us earlier in the trip. The pills were to be 
taken in case of a scorpion attack and were to pre- 
vent choking from a black and swollen tongue. This 
is scorpion country but none were to be found in 
spite of our constant search for just one. Chilpan- 
cingo is the state capital of Guerrero and at one 
time was a center for our educational work. Now, 
as we had learned from the Shelbys, laws in Mexico 
have prevented this work and so our Church has 
provided a hostel for six girls under the manage- 
ment of Miss Ivy Yeaworth. Our Church also has a 
small chapel situated in a very poor section of the 
city. On our way to this chapel we passed neglected 
huts with dirt floors and straw roofs which spoke 
of disease and low moral standards. 

Just ten miles from here over a rocky mountain 
road (which takes exactly one hour to drive) is the 
small village of Tixtla where our Church was at- 
tacked by masked men last January. From all that 
we had read and heard, we were curious to see 
the situation, Although we came and left un- 
harmed, we could see the results of this persecu- 
tion. We saw the scars on the head of a lady who 
had been struck by a knife. We saw another person 
who retold her experience of being slapped on the 
face with a stinging weed which irritates the skin. 
We saw a congregation stripped of its leaders, who 
had to leave because of threats to their jobs and 
families. In one case a daughter was kidnapped but 
fortunately escaped. The minister and his family 
had to leave. Activities of a once lively church had 
dwindled. Miss Alice McClelland, our missionary 
there, has kept the church open and encouraged 
the few believers who remain. We did not realize 
the handicap under which she works until Sunday 
morning at church when a number of Indians from 
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other mountain villages attended the service. They 
had heard that Dr. Shelby was preaching that Sun- 
day. Some of them wanted him to baptize their chil- 
dren; others wished to unite with the church; and 
still others wanted to be married. They knew he 
was a minister, but they did not know that a foreign 
minister is not allowed by the Mexican law to do 
any of these things. 

The tour of our missions was almost completed. 
The missionaries in the Acapulco section, the Jim 
Boyces, were on furlough but we set aside one day 
to visit some of the Christian families in and around 
this resort center. Among these friends was a young 
woman, one of Mex’s former students. Another was 
a young man, also a former student. He was dying 
of tuberculosis, which he had contracted a few 
years before while trying to help a Christian friend 
who had the same disease. 

During the entire trip we had learned from Mex 
and Dr. Shelby the importance of people. Their 
love for the Mexicans was obvious at every turn. 
We had our first flat tire near Acapulco. Here again 


A number of Indians from other mountain villages attended 
the service at Tixtla 
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we witnessed the work of a missionary. A small 
Mexican boy seemed thrilled to have an opportu- 
nity to change the tire, and his mother seemed 
equally delighted to see the skill of her son. Mex 
immediately made friends with both of them. She 
inquired about the boy’s education, for he was 
quick and alert. He had completed the fourth grade, 
which was all that his village school offered. She 
asked if they knew the Protestant minister who 
lived in the next block and who, at the time, was 
working on a farm to supplement the small salary 
he received from the church. Yes, they knew the 
minister and liked him very much, although they 
were not believers. The boy seemed very interested 
when Mex gave him a New Testament. All of us 
hoped that the seed which had been planted would 
grow. We promised to send him the picture we took 
of him fixing the tire. 

Before leaving Acapulco we managed to include 
a short swim in the blue Pacific. Just the idea 
thrilled us. However, when we emerged from the 
water, we were smeared with black oily spots from 
a sunken ship in the harbor. We were equally 
thrilled several weeks later when the oil wore off. 


The Girls Go to Work 


The next day the missionary family divided. The 
Shelbys and Helen returned to San Luis Potosi and 
Frances remained in Chilpancingo. 

A few days after their arrival at San Luis Potosi, 
the second semester began and the Shelbys resumed 
their work at the Mexican A.T.S. July 4th was a 
day that Helen will long remember—she taught her 
first class in Spanish. The 45-minute period seemed 
like two hours. However, after the first day she re- 
laxed and enjoyed teaching a second-year English 
class and a vacation Bible school handwork class 
until the end of July. 

To Helen one of the outstanding experiences of 
the summer was the fellowship with the 10 students 
at the Mexican A.T.S. In addition to teaching two 
classes, she participated in their recreational activi- 
ties—volleyball, ping pong, Chinese checkers, and 
skating. She also went with them to the various 
services at the local church, made talks in Spanish 
at Christian Endeavor and chapel, and assisted in 
planning the chapel services. 

For three weeks Helen lived with the Shelbys and 
several times went with Mex to visit Christian fam- 
ilies in the community. One day a visit was made in 
the home of one of the Presbyterian deacons. He is 
the business manager of a local newspaper, and a 
few months before the owner of the paper asked him 
to resign because he was a Protestant. When the 
members of the staff heard what had happened, they 
told the owner that if the business manager quit, 
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they were leaving too. Most of these men were not 
Protestants but they admired his Christian char- 
acteristics and liked to work under him. He supports 
not only his wife, two small children, and his wife’s 
sister but also two Polish refugees to whom he 
opened his home during the war. The young people 
as well as the adults in the local church admire his 
courage, generosity, and Christian attitude. 

Later Helen stayed at the school for about ten 
days while Miss Barnett, the Northern Presbyterian 
missionary who lives in the dormitory, was away at 
a meeting. She was delighted with this additional 
opportunity to know the girls. They enjoyed calling 
her the new “directora” of the school. The girls 
helped her with Spanish and she taught them new 
English words. 

In Chilpancingo Frances lived in the home with 
Miss Yeaworth and three Mexican girls. (The public 
schools had closed so the other students who had 
lived in the hostel had returned to their homes.) 
One of the girls, a home missionary, was the leading 
teacher in the vacation Bible school in Sumpongo 
about ten miles away. The other two girls helped 
with the Bible school and the housekeeping. Each 
day when they arrived at the church for Bible school 
about twenty-two boys and girls greeted them. Sev- 
eral times some parents joined the group. They all 
seemed eager to hear the stories of Christ, learn the 
Bible passages, and sing new songs. The children 
enthusiastically began teaching Frances many Span- 
ish words and Mexican games and asking in return 
for lessons in English and American games. During 
the period of two weeks colorful notebooks were 
made which were filled with Bible pictures, pas- 
sages, and songs. 

In addition to this type work Frances gave talks 
at the chapel and church to the women’s organiza- 
tion and other groups. She also assisted with the 
recreational activities and on several occasions took 
different groups on evangelistic trips. One afternoon 
they started to visit a nearby village about one 
hour’s drive away. They had passed this village 
several days before and made plans to return. The 
car was packed with New Testaments and tracts, 
and Frances was accompanied by several people 
who were to participate in the teaching and the 
visitation program. As they approached their desti- 
nation, they suddenly realized that a river which 
was dry the previous day was now over two feet 
deep and flowing across the highway. Everyone was 
disappointed but it made them realize how quickly 
an entire village can become isolated. 

The last two weeks Frances was with Miss Pem- 
berton in Toluca. Every Friday the inhabitants of 
the surrounding countryside came to Toluca, Mex- 
ico’s largest market, to sell their goods. Many tour- 
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ists come to this market to buy brightly colored bas- 
kets. Miss Pemberton took Frances to meet some of 
these poor peasants and see them patiently weaving 
their baskets. She also visited Miss Pemberton’s out- 
post Bible class and her classes at the Presbytery 
Bible School where Frances helped the students plan 
and carry out several projects. As she sat in the 
classroom, she realized that some of these students 
were from peasant homes similar to the ones she 
had visited. Many had only one sweater and one 
pair of thinly worn sandals that stayed wet during 
the rainy season. Their American visitor probably 
looked ridiculous to them as she sat in two sweaters, 
a blouse, a woolen suit, a heavy coat, hose, socks, 
and saddle oxfords. 


The Real Meaning of the Trip 


About the end of July, Miss Pemberton accom- 
panied Frances to San Luis Potosi to meet Helen 
and begin the journey home. Friends in the church 
there gave us a lovely farewell party the night be- 
fore we left. Mex accompanied us to the border and 


on the way we reviewed our summer’s experiences. 
The humorous as well as the serious incidents stood 
out in our minds. Our language mistakes were very 
prominent. Once Frances was so sure of herself that 
instead of asking the filling station operator for ten 
litros (gallons), she asked for ten kilometers (miles) 
of gas and failed to understand why everyone burst 
into laughter! When someone called Helen, “Sen- 
orita Castillo” instead of “Cassell” she meant to say, 
“I have a new ‘nombre’ (name),” but her tongue 
became twisted and she said, ‘I have a new ‘hombre’ 
(man)”! But in our serious moments we were more 
conscious than ever of the needs of the Mexican peo- 
ple. We admire our missionaries for their constant 
work in their various fields of service. We are grate- 
ful for the opportunity that has been ours in study- 
ing our Mexican mission work. We realize more 
fully that the success of the work in this mission de- 
pends to a large extent upon our church’s interest, 
prayers, and sincere love for the Mexican people. 
Yes, we are all one in the living Christ. 





Teach Them How to Handle It 
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are either directly or indirectly produced by al- 
cohol. Therefore it is highly improbable that the 
tax paid on the product even begins to pay the bill 
financially, and certainly not socially or spiritually. 

One of our atomic scientists says that example is 
still the greatest teaching force in the world. There- 
fore, the fact that you as a parent are able to handle 
this situation for yourself will be a big step in the 
right direction—but it won’t take care of the whole 
trip. Life in these United States is becoming more 
and more an alcoholic culture, consequently we'll 
need to be more and more aggressive in our pre- 
ventive program that copes with it. The Chinese 
say, ‘““Nobody’s family can hang out the sign, ‘Noth- 
ing the matter here.’” Certainly that has become a 
sad fact about American life and liquor. 

The time for slipshod, weak, non-aggressive think- 
ing must be over for any conscientious parent. Sixty- 
five out of one hundred Americans twenty-one years 
of age or over use liquor in some form. We spend 
over twice as much money for alcohol in the United 
States as for all education, and get only tragedy for 
our pains. Authorities tell us that alcoholism is a 
devastating disease which we know how to prevent, 
yet in 1947 we spent $8,777,000,000 trying to get it. 
With these facts alone staring at us through mental 
hospitals, divorce courts, jails, and prisons, we 
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parents had better roll up our sleeves and start 
doing the best we can with every resource available 
to save our own children, to say nothing of our 
neighbors’. Your child has about one chance in a 
thousand of being killed if he plays on the railroad 
track. But from the day that he begins to walk we 
say, “Stay away from all railroad tracks,” so great 
is our desire to protect him when the ratio is one 
to one thousand. If the ratio is one to fifteen of 
those who begin to drink, the least that can be said 
is that it is the educational responsibility of every 
thinking adult to present the case honestly and 
thoroughly. 

Yale University records show that two out of 
three alcoholics start drinking at high-school age, 
but James Ellenwood reminds us that liquor is 
neither made, sold, nor served at school. Therefore 
it is a co-operative product of the home and the 
community. It is almost entirely an adult problem, 
since adults sell it, buy it, serve it, and profit finan- 
cially by it. Consequently adults will have to be the 
answer too. 

Finally, teach them how to handle it by teaching 
them to live life abundantly and wonderfully and 
enthusiastically, and listen to the African who said, 
“A man goes before you on the forest trail—it is the 
Lord Jesus.” 
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Africa 


CONGO MISSION 
Bibanga Station, 1917 
( Address: A. P. C. Mission, Bibanga, 
Via Mwena Ditu, 
Congo Belge, Africa) 
pin. Miss Virginia 
r, Rev. and Mrs. Day 
Holkeda , Miss Virginia 
Liston, ‘iss Margaret L. or) 
*McCutchen, Rev. and Mrs. L. A. 
-Mulcay, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. T. 
*tPunt, Mr. and Mrs. Harry M. 
ule, Dr. and Mrs. William, IIT 
‘bene. Miss Blanche A. (R. N.) 
Vandegrift, Mr. and Mrs. Frank 


Bulape Station, 1915 


(Address: A. P. C. M., Bulape, 
NWEKA, Congo Belge, Africa) 
Allen, Rev. and Mrs. J. W. 
DeLand, Mr. and Mrs. L. 
Lewis, Miss Florence 
McElrcy, Rev. and Mrs. W. F., Jr. 
Muris, Miss Jacqueline 
*Murray, Rev. and Mrs. Glenn W. 
*Poole, Dr. and Mrs. Mark K. 
Reynolds, Miss Lena (R.N.) 


Kakinda, 1948 


(Address: A. P. C. M., Kakinda, 
LUPUTA, Congo Belge, Africa) 


Miller, Rev. and Mrs. A. Hoyt 
Worth, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. C. 


Kasha Station, 1935 


(Address: A. P. C. M., Kasha, 
LUPUTA, Congo Belge, Africa) 


King, Rev. and Mrs. Earl 8. 
*Longenecker, Rev. and Mrs. J. H. 
Stixrud, Mrs. T. Th. (R.N.) 

Stuart, Rev. and Mrs. George R., Jr. 


Lubondai Station, 1924 


(Address: A. P. C. M., Lubondai, 
TSHIMBULU, Congo Belge, Africa) 
Cleveland, Rev. and Mrs. R. F. 
Cousar, Dr. and Mrs. Geo. R 

+Hertwig, Mrs. Maria P. 
Vinby, Mr. and Mrs. James A. 

McKee, Rev. and Mrs. Charles T. 
McLean, Rev. and Mrs. ey A. 
Marks, Dr. and Mrs. Sandy C 
Moore, Miss Florence 
Moore, Miss Margaret W. (R.N.) 

+Phipps, Miss Ruth P. 
Shepard, Mr. and Mrs. Walter D 
*Stegall, Rev. and Mrs. C. R. 
Stockwell, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. F. 


Luebo Station, 1891 


(Address: A. P. C. M., LUEBO, 
Congo Belge, Africa) 


Boehler, Miss Emily 

Crane, Rev. and Mrs. C. L. 
Goodrum, Mr. and Mrs. Garland 
*McKinnon, Rev. and Mrs. A. C. 
Miller, Dr. and Mrs. John Knox 
Morrison, Rev. and Mrs. John M. 
Pruitt, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. F. 
Robertson, Mr. and Mrs. Rob Roy 
*Shive, Mr. and Mrs M. 
*Smith, Rev. and Mrs. J. Holmes, III 
Vass, Mr. and Mrs. John S. 

Vass, Rev. and Mrs. Lachlan C., Jr. 
Wilds, Rev. and Mrs. 8. H. 


Luluabourg, 1946 


(Address: A. P.C. M., LULUABOURG, 
Congo Belge, Africa) 
Anderson, Rev. and Mrs, V. A. 
Brunkhurst, Miss Audrey 
Crane, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. H. 
*Crawford, Miss Mary B. 
*Halverstadt, Mr. and Mrs. James A. 
tRice, Miss Madge 


Mboi Station, 1937 
(Address: A. P.C. M., LULUABOURG, 
Congo Belge, Africa) 


Anderson, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. J., Jr. 
Hampton, Miss Julia S. (R.N.) 
*Hobson, Rev. and Mrs. J. K. 

Watt, Mr. and Mrs. John Franklin 
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Moma Station, 1942 
(Address: Moma, LUISA, 
[Par Kamponde Gare] 
Congo Belge, Africa) 
McMurray, Miss Charlotte B. 
McElroy, Miss Lucile (R.N.) 
*Morrison, Rev. and Mrs. T. K. 
Spooner, ‘Rev. and Mrs. Joseph H. 


Mutoto Station, 1912 
(Address: A. P. C. M., Mutoto, 
LULUABOURG, Congo Belge, Africa) 
McDonald, Miss Nolie 
McElroy, Rev. and Mrs. W. F., Sr. 
McMurray, Rev. and Mrs. Louis A. 
*Moore, Mr. and Mrs. Ira 
Savels-Burke, Mrs. Martha 
Smith, Dr. and Mrs. J. Tinsley, Jr. 
*Smith, Rev. and Mrs. Plumer 
Washburn, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. C. 


Study in Brussels 
(Address: c/o Bureau des Missions 
Protestantes du Congo Belge, 5 Rue 
du Champ-de-Mars, 
Brussels, Belgium) 
Delforge, Miss Lucienne 
Fisch, Miss Clara 
Fulson, Miss Nan 
Longenecker, Miss Alice (R.N.) 
Mc , Miss Margaret (R.N.) 
Norwood, "Miss Helen (R.N.) 
Pritchard, Mr. John C. 
Reily, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. R. 
Reinhold, Rev. and Mrs. Robt. 
Smithwick, Dr. Glad ys 
White, Dr. ‘and Mrs. Carleton 
Wiggs, Miss Blanche Torrey (R.N.) 
Wilson, Mr. and Mrs. Robert H. 


—Q— 


Brazil 


STUDY IN BRAZIL—CAMPINAS 


(Address: Caixa Postal No. 15, 
Campinas, Est. de Sio Paulo, Brazil) 


Coit, Mr. A. B., Jr. 

Crow, Rev. and Mrs. Jon K. 
Daugherty, Rev. and Mrs. Milton L. 
kins, Mr. and Mrs. David J. 
mom Rev. and Mrs. C. Rogers 

Pookins ‘Miss Ann 
Shane, "Mr. and Mrs. Robert C. 
Stout, Mr. and Mrs. John 

Rio de Janeiro 


(Address: Rua Buenos Aires, 135, 
Rio de Janeiro, D.F., Brazil) 


Gammon, Miss Billy H. 


EAST BRAZIL MISSION 
Alfenas Station, 1946 


(Address: Alfenas, Minas Gerais, 
Brazil) 


Davis, Rev. and Mrs. A. L. 


Cambuquira Station, 1942 


(Address: Cambuquira, Sul de Minas, 
Brazil) 


Marchant, Miss Genevieve 


Campo Belo Station, 1920 
(Address: — Bees E. de Minas, 
raz 


Benchoff, Rev. and a Wm. H. 
Shaver, Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth C. 
Dourados Station, 1930 


(Address: Dourados, Territorio Federal 
de Ponta Pora, Brazil) 


Cockrell, Miss Susan 

Peck, Miss Katherine 

Sydenstricker, Rev. and Mrs. J. M. 
Formiga Station, 1938 


(Address: Caixa 39, Formiga, Minas 
Gerias, Brazil) 


Boyle, Rev. and Mrs. John 
Lavras Station, 1893 
(Address: Lavras, E. de Minas, Brazil) 





Baker, Rev. and Mrs. Frank F. 








*Calhoun, Rev. and Mrs. L. G. 
Carnahan, Miss Margaret 
Gammon, "Mrs. S. R. 

E prong: Miss Bernice 
Lacy, Miss Sarah W. 

Wheelock, Mr. and Mrs. John H. 


Paraguacu Paulista 
(Address: Caixa 88, Paraquacu Paulista, 
E. de Sao Paulo, Brazil) 
Heflin, Miss Pauline 


Varginha Station, 1921 
(Address: Varginha, E. de Minas, Brazil) 


Davis, Miss Margarida Lee 
Foster, Miss Edith 


NORTH BRAZIL MISSION 
Belem Station 
(Address: Rua Joao Balbi, 356, 
Belem, Para, Brazil) 
Williams, Rev. and Mrs. D. E. 


Garanhuns Station, 1895 
(Address: Garanhuns, E. de 
Pernambuco, Brazil) 
*Boyd, Miss Nanc 
Kilgore, Miss R. Caroline 
Neville, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. G. 
Smith, Miss Mary Virginia 
Watson, Rev. and Mrs. Malcolm L. 
Recife (Pernambuco) Station, 1873 
(Address: Colegio Evangelico, Agnes 
Erskine, Recife, E. de Pernambuco, 
Brazil 1) 
*Boyce, Miss Lina 
Collette, Miss Ruth Burton 
Mason, Miss Gertrude S. 
Taylor, Miss Charlotte 
(Address: Beco da Fabrica, 208, 
Recife, Brazil) 
Arehart, Rev. and Mrs. E. R. 
(Address: Caixa 435, Recife, Brazil) 
Henderlite, Rev. and Mrs. L: M. 


Fortaleza 


(Address: Caixa Postal 629, Fortaleza 
Ceara, Brazil) 


*Moseley, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. B. 


Natal 


(Address: Caixa Postal 88, Natal, 
Rio Grade do Norte, Brazil ) 


Smith, Rev. and Mrs. J. Hoge 


WEST BRAZIL MISSION 
Anapolis 
amaies * Caixa Postal 222, Anapolis, 
Est. de Goiaz, Brazil) 
Taylor, Rev. and Mrs. T. Reichardt 
Woody, Rev. and Mrs. Joseph R. 
Araxa Station 
(Address: Caixa 136, Araxa, Minas 
erias, Brazil) 


Smith, Rev. and Mrs. Paul Blake 


Carmo do Parnahyba 
(Address: Carmo do Parnahyba, 
Minas, Brazil) 
Woodson, Rev. and Mrs. J. R. 


Monte Carmelo Station, 1950 
(Address: Caixa Postal 86, Monte Car- 
melo, Minas Geraes, Brazil) 

Charles, Rev. and Mrs. Douglas E. 


Patrocinio Station, 1925 
(Address: Caixa 12, Patrocinio, E. de 
Minas, Brazil 1) 

Butler, Rev. and Mrs. Charles R., Jr. 
Hesser, Miss Frances E. 

Hurst, Rev. and Mrs. Geo. H. 
Little, Miss Martha 


Patos 
(Address: Caixa 44, Patos de Minas, 
e Minas, Brazil) 
*Sloop, Rev. and Mrs. Stephen J. 
Goiania Station, 1940 


(Address: Caixa No. 6, Goiania, Goias, 
Brazil) 





Williamson, Rev. and Mrs. D. Lee 


Foreign Missionaries in Active Service 





Uberaba 
(Address: Caixa 155, Uberaba, E. de 
Minas, Brazil) 
*Skelton, Rev. James H., Jr. 


Uruana 
(Address: Uruana, Est. de Goias, 
Brazil) 


Coblentz, Rev. and Mrs. Paul J. 


—o— 


China 


CHINA MISSION 
Chinkiang Station, 1883 
(Address: Chinkiang, Kiangsu, China) 
Dunlap, Miss Charlotte (R.N.) 
*Moffett, Dr. and Mrs. Alexander S. 
*Womeldorf, Rev. and Mrs. G. R. 
Wood, Miss Margaret P. (R.N.) 
Worth, Miss Ruth 
Foochow, Fu 
(Address: Foochow, Fu., China) 
*Iverson, Dr. Lalla 
c/o Dr. E. P. Hayes 
Formosa 


ttMontgomery, Rev. and Mrs. J. N. 
(formerly Shanghai) 
(Address: c/o Rev. James Dickson 
2 of 94 Chung Shan Road, 
Mackay Hospital, 
Taipeh, Formosa) 
ttWells, Miss Lillian C., 
(formerly Hwaianfu) 


43 Mackay Street, Tamsui, Formosa 


Haichow Station, 1908 
(Address: Haichow, Kiangsu, China) 
Currie, Rev. and *Mrs. Edw. S. 

Hangchow Station, 1867 
(Address: Hangchow, Chekiang, China) 
*Junkin, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. F., Jr. 

Stribling, Miss Frances 

Hwaianfu Station, 1904 
(Address: Hwaianfu, Kiangsu, China) 

Hwai-Yin Station, 1887 


(Address: Hwai-Yin [Tsingkiangpu] 
Kiangsu, China) 


*Talbot, Mrs. A. A. 


Kashing Station, 1895 
(Address: Kashing, Chekiang, China) 
*Hudson, Rev. and Mrs. George A. 


Kiangyin Station, 1895 
(Address: Kiangyin, Kiangsu, China) 


Thompson, Miss Katheryne L. 
Wilcox, Miss Marion 


Nanking Station, 1920 
(Address: Nanking, Kiangsu, China) 
*Nickles, Miss Florence 
Shanghai Station, 1947 
(Address: 169 Yuen Ming Yuen Road, 

Shanghai, China) 
Armstrong, Mrs. O. V. 
Farrior, Miss Ruth 
*Farrior, Rev. and Mrs. 8S. C. 
*Lancaster, Rev. and Mrs. Lewis H. 
Price, Rev. and Mrs. Frank W. 
Wilkerson, Dr. and *Mrs. Joseph L. 
Soochow Station, 1872 
(Address: Soochow, Kiangsu, China) 
*Minter, Rev. and Mrs. John P. 
Suchowfu Station, 1896 
(Address: Suchowfu, Kiangsu, China) 
*Hamilton, Rev. and Mrs. E. H. 
Taichow Station, 1908 
(Address: Taichow, Kiangsu, via 
Chinkiang, China) 


*Bridgman, Rev. and Mrs. H. T. 
*Fraser, Miss Gussie 

*Mizell, Miss Marguerite 

Nelson, Dr. and *Mrs. Henry S. 
Richardson, Rev. and Mrs. Robert P. 
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Tenghsien Station 
(Address: Tenghsien, Shantung, China) 


United Board for Christian 
Colleges in China 


150 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
*McMullen, Rev. and Mrs. R. J. 


Wusih 


(Address: Mei Yuan, Wusih, Ku, 
China) 


Hopkins, Rev. and *Mrs. Martin A. 


oro 


Japan 
JAPAN MISSION 
Gifu Station, 1917 


(Address: 6 Kokonoe-Cho, 1 Chome, 
ifu, Japan) 
McAlpine, Rev. and Mrs. James A. 


Kobe Station, 1890 


Baldwin, Rev. and Mrs. Walter P., Jr. 
48 B, 3 Chome, Nakashima Dori, 
Kukiai Ku, Kobe, Japan 
Boyle, Rev. and Mrs. William P. 
_ 1478 Shironomae, Mikage Cho, 
Higashi Nada Ku, Kobe, Japan 
Brady, Mr. John H. 
3 Kumochi-Cho, 1 Chome, Fukiai 
Ku, Kobe, Japan 
Gunn, Miss Coline 
3 Kumochi-Cho, 1 Chome, Fukiai 
Ku, Kobe, Japan 
Haraughty, Miss Mary Lee 
3 Kumochi-Cho, 1 Chome, Fukiai 
Ku, Kobe, Japan ' 
Holmes, Miss Jean 
3 Kumochi-Cho, 1 Chome, Fukiai 
Ku, Kobe, Japan 
Mcllwaine, Rev. and Mrs. W. A. 
3 Kumochi-C ho, 1 Chome, Fukiai 
Ku, Kobe, Japan 
+tMcLauchlin, Rev. and Mrs. W. C. 
1 Yamada-Cho, 3 Chome, Nada-Ku, 
Kobe, Japan 
Mitchell, Rev. Irvine G. 
3 Kumochi-Cho, 1 Chome, Fukiai 
Ku, Kobe, Japan 
Peterson, Rev. and Mrs. Lyle W. 
1478 Aza Shiro-no-mae, Mikage-Cho, 
Muko-Gun, Hyogo Ken, Kobe, Japan 
*+tSells, Miss Margaret 
1 Yamada-Cho, 3 Chome, Nada-Ku, 
Kobe, Japan 
Vinson, Rev. and Mrs. John W. 
(formerly in China) 
3 Kumochi-Cho, 1 Chome, Fukiai 
Ku, Kobe, Japan 
Kochi Station 
(Address: 35 Minami Yoriki-Cho, 
Kochi, Japan) 
Buckland, Miss Ruth 
Currell, Miss Susan McD. 


Marugame Station, 1920 


(Address: 439 Nakabu, Marugame, 
Kagawa Ken, Japan) 
* Brown, Dr. and Mrs. Frank A.., Jr. 
Cogswell, Rev. and Mrs. James A. 
430 Nakafu, Marugame, Kagawa 
Ken, Japan 


*On furlough. 

LE See img Assignment. 
Teacher of missionary children. 
yAssociate and short term worker. 


ttTaylor, Rev. and Mrs. Arch B., Jr. 
167 Kamijikata Cho, Marugame, 
Kagawa Ken, Japan 


Nagoya Station, 1887 
Archibald, Miss Margaret 
33, 4 Chome, Chikara Machi, Hi- 
gashi Ku, Nagoya, Japan 
Buchanan, Miss Elizabeth O. 
116, 2 Chome, Yagoto-Cho, Kasugai 
Shi, Aichi Ken, Japan 
Henderlite, Dr. Rachel 
33, 4 Chome, Chikara Machi, Higashi 
Ku, Nagoya, Japan 
TtKok, Miss Annie 
147 Joto-Cho, 6 Chome, Kita-Ku 
Nagoya, Japan 
ttMontgomery, Miss Virginia H. 
147 Joto-Cho, 6 Chome, Kita-Ku, 
Nagoya, Japan 
Smythe, Mrs. L. C. M. 
33, 4 Chome, Chikara Machi, Hi- 
gashi Ku, Nagoya, Japan 


Takamatsu Station, 1898 


(Address: 65 Saiwai Cho, Roku Bancho, 
Takamatsu, Japan) 


*Gardner, Miss Emma Eve 


Zentsuji 


(Address: Shikoku Christian College, 
ntsuji, Kagawa Ken, Japan) 
Moore, Rev. and Mrs. Lardner W. 


nO lene 


Korea 


KOREA MISSION 


The addresses of our Korea mission- 
aries are given herewith in accordance 
with their location at the time hostilities 
broke out on June 25. The Communist 
occupation of our entire Presbyterian, 
U.S., field in Korea made general evacua- 
tion necessary, and it is not possible at 
the present time to reach any of these 
missionaries at their regular addresses. 
Only six of the Korea missionaries re- 
main in Korea; twenty-one are now in 
the U.S., and twenty-three are in Japan. 
At the end of this Korea section we are 
giving you as complete a list as we have 
of the present addresses of our Korea 
missionaries now in Japan and Korea. 


Chunju Station, 1896 


(Address: North Chulla Province, 
hunju, Korea) 
Bush, Dr. and Mrs. Ovid B., Jr. 
Crane, Dr. and Mrs. Paul 8. 
Fontaine, Miss Lena 
Greene, Miss Willie Burnice 
*Hopper, Rev. and Mrs. Joe B. 
Lindler, Miss Gene 
Linton, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. A. 
*Pritchard, Miss Margaret (R.N.) 
*Smith, Mr. and Mrs. Howard B.., Jr. 
nee. Miss Mariella (R.N.) 
*Winn, Rev. S. Dwight 
*Winn, Miss Emily 
Kwangju Station, 1904 


(Address: South Chulla Province, 
Kwangju, Korea) 


Cumming, Rev. and Mrs. Bruce A. 
*Dodson, Miss Mary L. 





*Knox, Rev. and Mrs. Robt. 
*McQueen, Miss Anna 

*Miller, Rev. and Mrs. M. M. 
Mitchell, Mr. and Mrs. H. Petrie 
Root, Miss Florence 

*Talmage, Rev. and Mrs. J. V. N. 


Mokpo Station, 1899 


(Address: South Chulla Province, 
okpo, Korea) 
Codington,Dr. and Mrs. Herbert A., Jr. 

*Hopper, Rev. and Mrs. Joseph 
*Hopper, Miss Margaret 
McMurphy, Miss Ada 

Robinson, Rev. and Mrs. R. K. 
*Talmage, Miss Janet C. 
Talmage, Rev. and Mrs. John E. 


Soonchun Station, 1913 
(Address: South Chulla Province, 
Soonchun, Korea) 
*Biggar, Miss Meta 
Boyer, Rev. and Mrs. E. T. 
Crane, Miss Janet 
Daniel, Rev. and Mrs. Eugene L. 
McNeill, Miss Elizabeth G. 
Miller, Miss Louise 
*Unger, Rev. and Mrs. J. Kelly 


PRESENT TEMPORARY 
ADDRESSES OF KOREA MISSION- 
ARIES NOW IN JAPAN 
Karuizawa 
(Address: House No. 1073, Karuizawa, 
Nagano Ken, Japan) 
Codington, Mrs. Herbert 
Daniel, Rev. and Mrs. E. L. 
McNeill, Miss Elizabeth 
Robinson, Rev. and Mrs. R. K. 
Talmage, Miss Marietta 


Nagoya 
(Address: 1 of 31 Maruya Cho, 4 Chome, 
Shown-Ku, Nagoya, Japan) 

Boyer, Rev. and Mrs. E. T. 

Crane, Miss Janet 

Miller, Miss Louise 

Kobe 
(Address: 3 Kumochicho 1 Chome, 
ukiai-ku, Kobe, Japan) 

Cumming, Rev. and Mrs. B. A. 
Fontaine, Miss Lena 

Greene, Miss Willie B. 

McMurphy, Miss Ada 

Talmage, Ber. and Mrs. John E. 

Army Civilian Group 
(Address :Box 137, APO Unit 5, c/o PM, 
San Francisco, California) 

Bush, Dr. and Mrs. Ovid 

Crane, Dr. and Mrs. Paul 

Lindler, Miss Gene 


In KOREA 
Pusan 


(Address: c/o U.S. Consulate, APO 59, 
c/o PM, San Francisco, California) 


Codington, Dr. Herbert 
Linton, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. A. 
Mitchell, Mr. and Mrs. H. Petrie 


Address Unknown 
Root, Miss Florence 








POSTAL RATES 
Letters addressed to Africa, China, Japan, and Korea require 5 cents for 


the first ounce, or fraction of an ounce, 


and 3 cents for each additional ounce 


or fraction of an ounce. Air-mail letters can be sent to Africa, China, Japan, and 
Korea at the rate of 25 cents per half ounce; however, air-mail folders may be 


obtained at the post office for 10 cents. 


Letters to Mexico are subject to the same postage rates and conditions which 
would apply to them if they were addressed for delivery in the United States. 
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Mexico 


MEXICO MISSION 
Chilpancingo Station, 1921 
(Address: 5 de Mayo 6, Chilpancingo, 
Guerrero, Mexico) 

tYeaworth, Miss Ivy V. 


Coyoacan Station 
(Address: Cuahutemoc 45, Coycacan, 
.F., Mexico) 
*Boyce, Dr. and Mrs. James R. 


Cuernavaca Station, 1938 

(Address: Cuernavaca, Mexico) 
Spencer, Rev. and Mrs. Homer A. 

Morelos No. 3 

Cuetzala 

(Address: Cuetzala, Guerrero, Mexico) 
Beaty, Miss Lettie 
Beaty, Miss Mildred (R.N.) 

Morelia Station, 1919 
(Address: Sanatorio ‘‘La Luz’”’ Morelia, 
Michoacan, Mexico) 

McBee, Miss Mary Kathryn (R.N.) 

Myers, Mr. and Mrs. Z. v. 

Ross, Rev. H. L. 

Ross, Dr. and Mrs. J. Hervey 

Smith, Miss Iona (R.N.) 

Wing, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. T., Jr. 

Palacios, Texas 

(Address: Box 1, Palacios, Texas) 

Morrow, Mr. and Mrs. R. C.. 


San Luis Potosi 
(Address: San Luis, Potosi, S.L.P., 
exico) 
Gray, Miss Katherine C. 
Galeana No. 24, Apart. 6 
Shelby, Miss Margaret V. 
Independencia No. 90 


Taxco Station 
(Address: Apartado No. 8, 
Taxco, Guerrero, Mexico) 
Pressly, Rev. and Mrs. Henry Elliott 


Teloloapan 
(Address: Madero 7, Teloloapan, 
Guerrero, Mexico) 


Bassett, Mr. and Mrs. Clarence M. 
McClendon, Mr. and Mrs. C. J. 


Tixtla 
(Address: Independencia No. 1, 
Tixtla, Guerrero, Mexico) 
McClelland, Miss Alice J. 


Toluca 
(Address: Sor Juana Inez de la Cruz, 
No. 14 Altos, Toluca, Mexico) 
Pemberton, Miss Helen 


Zitacuaro Station, 1919 
(Address: Zitacuaro, 
Michoacan, Mexico) 


Wood, Rev. and Mrs. John B. 
Cuahutemoc 72 





Regular mail to Brazil is 3 cents per ounce, and air-mail rates to Brazil are 10 


cents per half ounce. 


Postal cards 3 cents each for single and 4 cents each for double cards to China 
Japan, and Africa; 2 cents to Mexico and Brazil. 


Commercial papers 134 cents for each 2 ounces with a minimum] charge 


of 5 cents. 


Registration fee, consult local post office. 


PARCEL POST 
For Mexico, address to station direct. 
For Africa, Brazil, and China we do not advise the use of parcel post. 
Consult local postmaster for rates, weights, measurements, and require- 
ments of declaration for custom duties, all of which appear in the latest Postal 


Guide. 
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The following missionaries have arrived in this 
country from 


Africa— 
Rev. and Mrs. A. C. McKinnon, July 24. 
Mr. and Mrs. James A. Halverstadt and son, 
August 8, 


China— 
Rev. and Mrs. George A. Hudson, August 14. 


Korea— 
Miss Mary L. Dodson, July 23. 
Miss Anna McQueen, July 23. 
Rev. and Mrs. Robert Knox, July 23. 
Rev. and Mrs. Joseph Hopper, August 23. 
Miss Margaret Pritchard, August 23. 
Miss Janet Talmage, August 23. 
Miss Margaret Hopper, August 23. 


The following missionaries have sailed to 
Africa— 

Rev. and Mrs. J. W. Allen, July 28. 

Rev. and Mrs. Earl S. King, July 28. 


Mr. and Mrs. William C. Worth, July 28. 
Rev. and Mrs. George R. Cousar, July 7. 


Missionary Arrivals and Sailings 






*Rev. and Mrs. William R. Reily, September 2 to 
Belgium for study. 

*Mr. John Conrad Pritchard, September 2 to Bel- 
gium for study. 

*Miss Helen Christie Norwood, September 15 to 
Belgium for study. 

*Miss Rena Nannette Fulson, September 15 to Bel- 
gium for study. 


Brazil— 
*Rev. and Mrs. Curren Rogers McLane, Septem- 
ber 19. 


*Mr. and Mrs. John Stout, September 19. 


West Brazil— 
*Rev. and Mrs. Charles R. Butler, Jr., booked to 
sail from New York, October 19. 
*Rev. and Mrs. Jon K. Crow, booked to sail from 
New York, October 20. 


Japan— 
*Miss Jean Marie Holmes, September go. 
*Miss Coline Gunn, September 30. 
*Rev. and Mrs. Walter P. Baldwin, Jr., September 
30. 
*Miss Mary Lee Haraughty, September go. 
Rev. and Mrs. John W. Vinson. 


*New missionaries. 
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AUSTIN COLLEGE 
Founded 1849 


A coeducational Christian Liberal Arts College: A 
strong Christian faculty and student body: Courses in 
all of the Liberal and Fine Arts. 

Write for catalogue and full information to: 


W. B. GUERRANT, President 
Sherman, Texas 





KING COLLEGE 


Fully accredited four-year college. Coeduca- 
tional. Presbyterian. Liberal arts, sciences, 
business, education. 
Announcing 

Competitive Scholarship Contest 
Four 4-year scholarships available to high 
school seniors. $1,000 to $1,500. Awards 
based on scholastic ability, character. Write 
for application form, which must be returned 
not later than Feb. 1. Examinations Feb. 18. 

Catalog: R. T. L. LISTON, President, 
Box S, Bristol, Tenn. 


























































(come College ranks 
very high in the percent- 
age of graduates listed in 

ho’s ho! Women and 
men alike leave Centre 
destined for high posi- 
tions. Fully accredited 
Liberal Arts and Sciences. 
Co-ordinate plan of edu- 
cation under Christian in- 
. A Centre fluences. Write today for 
really means something! new view book to 


CENTRE COLLEGE OF KENTUCKY 
Director of Admissions Box 401-S 
Danville, Kentucky 


FOR GIRLS AND BOYS WHO 
WANT SUCCESS .. 
Diploma 








STILLMAN COLLEGE 
FOR NEGROES 
Tuscaloosa, Alabama 


Ministerial Training (two years) 
For catalogues and information, write: 


Samuel Burney Hay, President 
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Accredited Coeducational 


LEES-McRAE COLLEGE 
Banner Elk, North Carolina 
A Junior College in Western North Carolina 


Two Years 


Christian 


Terminal Courses: 
Liberal Arts Courses Medical Secretarial 
Toward Hospital Bookkeeping 
A.B. and B.S. Degrees Pre-nursing 
X-ray, Lab. Technicians 


For information write 
FLETCHER NELSON, President 





BELHAVEN COLLEGE 


Jackson, Mississippi 


A Standard Four-Year Presbyterian 
College for Young Women 
Highest Educational and Cultural 
Advantages under Positive Religious Influences 
Write 
G. T. GILLESPIE, President 
Box A-13 








FLORA MACDONALD COLLEGE 
Red Springs, N. C. 
Standard Senior College for Women 
A rich educational experience 
ina 
joyous Christian atmosphere 


MARSHALL Scotrr Woopson 
President 





A Christian Preparatory School 


A distinctive school for boys and girls from kindergarten 
through 6th grade; for girls only from 6th grade through high 
school. 


BOARDING DEPARTMENT 
(For high school girls) 
RicHarp OrmE FLINN, JR., President © THyrza S. Askew, Principal 


THE NAPSONIAN SCHOOL 
North Avenue Presbyterian School 
341 Ponce de Leon Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 











DAVIS AND ELKINS COLLEGE 
Elkins, West Virginia 
An accredited four-year college for men and women offer- 
ing A.B. and B.S. degrees 


Beautiful campus—Modern buildings—Delightful climate 
Christian culture and thorough scholarship 
Personal attention to students 


R. B. PURDUM, President 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY’S 
TRAINING SCHOOL FOR 
LAY WORKERS 
Prepares for Christian Service in the local church and on 
mission fields 


Graduate and Senior College courses leading to Bachelor's 
and Master's degrees 


For further information write: 


HENRY Wapbe DuBoss, President 
3400 Brook Road 


Richmond 27, Virginia 





SCHREINER INSTITUTE 


Kerrville, Texas 
A Military High School and Junior College for Boys 


High School and Junior College Departments 
accredited through Southern Association 
Owned and controlled hy Southern Presbyterian Church 
Reservations now being received for the second semester of the 
current school year and for the school year beginning in Sep- 
tember, 1951. 


For literature and information write: 
THE REGISTRAR, Box T 








“Education has always yielded 
her best fruit when associated 
with religion.” 


—Woodrow Wilson 


Davidson College 


JOHN R. CUNNINGHAM 
President 


Davidson, North Carolina 











MITCHELL COLLEGE 


Statesville, North Carolina 


A coeducational institution distinctive in Christian ideals. Pres- 
byterian. Founded in 1856. Fully accredited academic work—first 
two years of college. Outstanding departments in music and busi- 
ness. Residence for women and single men. Liberal scholarships. 
Moderate rates. 


Catalogue S 
JOHN MONTGOMERY, President 





QUEENS COLLEGE 


A liberal arts college for women interested in a general 
cultural education in addition to training for vocations and 
professions. A.B. and B.S. degrees. 


Charlotte, North Carolina 
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THE EDO COMPETITIVE 


SCHOLARSHIP CONTEST 
OF THE 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
IN THE UNITED STATES 











WHAT SCHOLARSHIPS ARE OFFERED? 
Twenty scholarships in Presbyterian colleges are offered, as follows: $2,000, $1,600, $1,200, $1,000. These four are on a four-year 
basis, one-fourth of the amount being available for each college year, provided acceptable work is done. The other sixteen 
awards are for $500, $400, three for $300 each, three for $200 each, and eight for $100 each, and are for one year only. In every 
case the money will be paid to the Presbyterian college attended. 


WHO MAY ENTER THIS CONTEST? 
Any boy or girl who is (1) in the senior year of an accredited high school (or a recent graduate who has done no college work); 
and who is (2) a member of the Presbyterian Church in the United States (Southern Presbyterian Church). 


HOW MAY ONE ENTER THIS CONTEST? 


The applicant himself should write to Dr. Hunter B. Blakely (address given below) for application form and other information’ 


4. WHAT TESTS ARE APPLIED? 


6. 


Fe 


The actual examinations will be given at the school presently attended by the student, and will include: (1) a general psycho- 
logical test; and (2) an English test. These are to be taken under high school supervision. 


WHAT IS FURTHER REQUIRED? 
There must be sent to the Division of Higher Education: (1) the application form, including personal data on honors won, school 
activities, and church work; (2) the high school recommendation, containing the record to date; (3) an essay of not fewer than 
500 words, on ‘“‘Why Attend a Christian College?” (Helpful literature on Christian education may be obtained from the Division 
of Higher Education or from Presbyterian Survey and Church paper articles); and (4) an autobiography of not fewer than 1,000 
words. (Autobiography and essay may be written at home, and, if possible, should be typewritten.) 


WHEN WILL THE CONTEST BE HELD? 


(1) Completed application form and high school recommendation must bear postmark not later than January 9, 1951. None 
will be accepted if postmarked later than that date. (2) Essay and autobiography must bear postmark not later than February 
10, 1951. (3) The tests are to be held on February 9 or 10, 1951, and the papers must be returned immediately by the school 


authorities. : 
All contestants will receive written notification of results of contest as soon as the grading can be completed. The scholarship 
money will be available for successful contestants for the college year beginning summer or fall of 1951. 


WHAT INSTITUTIONS MAY BE ATTENDED? 4 


The successful contestant must choose one of the colleges of our own Church, as listed below. Write to the college of your 
choice for information about the college. 


COLLEG! ScoPE PRESIDENT ADDRESS 


Agnes Scott Women J. R. McCain, Ph.D. Decatur, Ga. 
Arkansas Co-ed. Rev. John D. Spragins, M.A., D.D..... ; . . Batesville, Ark. 
Austin Co-ed Rev. W. B. Guerrant, D.D... .Sherman, Tex. 
Belhaven. Women Rev. G. T. Gillespie, D.D. Jackson, Miss. 
Centre ; Co-ed. Rev. Walter A. Groves, Ph.D. Danville, Ky. 
Davidson J Men Rev. J. R. Cunningham, LL.D. . Davidson, N. C. 
Davis and Elkins .Co-ed R. B. Purdum, Ph.D. .Elkins, W. Va. 
Flora Macdonald Women Rev. Marshall Woodson, M.A., Th.D. .Red Springs, N.C. 
Hampden-Sydney é Men Rev. Edgar G. Gammon, LL.D.. ‘ Hampden-Sydney, Va. 
King ; Co-ed Rev. R. T. L. Liston, Ph.D. .. Bristol, Tenn. 
Mary Baldwin . Women ’ Rev. Frank B. Lewis, Ph.D. Staunton, Va. 
Montreat . Women , Rev. J. Rupert McGregor, Th.D. Montreat, N. C. 
Presbyterian Co-ed Marshall W. Brown, Ped.D. : Clinton, S. C. 
Queens Women Gordon W. Sweet, Dean : Charlotte, N. C. 
Southwestern Co-ed Peyton N. Rhodes, Ph.D. ? Memphis, Tenn. 
Westminster . Men Rev. William W. Hall, Ph.D. in nae ; ... Fulton, Mo. 


JuUNtoR COLLEGI 

Lees Junior : Co-ed Robert G. Landolt, M.A. ia’ ; ; Jackson, Ky. 
Lees- McRae Co-ed Rev. Fletcher Nelson, A.B. ; : Banner Elk, N. C. 
Mitchell Co-ed John Montgomery, M.A. Be kecemack atvies Statesville, N. C. 
ees “Women... Wm, C. Pressly, Litt.D.. ke nats ... Raleigh, N. C. 
Presbyterian Junior Men Rev. Louis C. LaMotte, M.A., Th.D...... Maxton, N. C. 
Schreiner es Men Fant Andrew Edington erry © .....Kerrville, Tex. 
Stillman Co-ed—Negro.... Rev. Sam Burney Hay, D.D....... ‘ ; ... Tuscaloosa, Ala. 





DR. HUNTER B. BLAKELY, Secretary 
DIVISION OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
BOX 1176, RICHMOND 9, VIRGINIA 








